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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, April 19, 1895. 

The change of sentiment in Boston regarding the 
Common is very interesting. There has at last come 
to be a feeling that the Common was made for the 
Bostonian and not the Bostonian for the Common. It 
is recognized that this great open space in the very 
heart of the city tends to keep Boston provincial. 
In the old days when it was surrounded by dwelling 
houses, there was some sense in keeping it intact, but 
now the park system within convenient reach of the 
citizens, gives abundant recreation-ground, and the 
Common is for the most part surrounded by shops. 
The streets are narrow, the sidewalks incommodious, 
and the thousands of people every hour passing are 
liable to long and vexatious delays owing to the 
crowded streets with their concentrating lines of elec- 
tric cars, On Tremont and Boylston Streets there are 
malls which are generally either dusty or muddy, and 
serve no other purpose than to afford a loafing-ground 
for hundreds of disreputable looking loungers. The 
Charles Street side of the Common is a wilderness 
unsightly to the last degree and used mainly by 
rough young men playing ball to the imminent dan- 
ger of killing the luckless pedestrian who happens to 
wander in that direction. On Boylston Street and 
near the entrance to Park Square, is a disused bury- 
ing-ground with a number of tombs where there is to 
be seen at all times a collection of wind-swept 
papers. 

Among a number of representative men few will 
now be found who do not think that the convenience of 
millions born and unborn should be preferred to a 


sickly sentimentality not rooted in any logical ground. 
It is hoped by a very large number of people that 
Commonwealth Avenue may be carried across the 
public garden and the Common to Park Street, that 
the Park Street Church (formerly known as Brimstone 
Corner, but now disgracefully notorious owing to the 
libellous utterances of its minister in regard to the 
President of the United States) may be moved back 
and that Tremont and Beacon Streets may be 
widened. The Common would then be ‘put under 
the direct control of the Park Department and all 
further demand for its ‘‘ Desecration” would cease. 
Some I should add would also carry Columbus Ave- 
nue acrossthe Common. If heavy teaming could be 
kept off, even that might be an advantage. 

Meantime derricks have begun to ornament the 
open ground on both sides of Charles Street, and 
odors such as were never breathed in Araby the 
Blest are beginning to exhale from the excavations 
where the so called sub-way is entered. A commis- 
sion has just finished an investigation of the State- 
house, and finds that the interior of the building is 
unsafe, and there now seems to be some likelihood of 
the whole of the old part being torn down and a new 
one built. Here again a sentiment or sentimentality 
stands in the way of a genuine improvement, for not 
only does the narrow, puritanical old-fashioned 
‘*State-house”’ look ridiculous with the enormous 
addition tacked on behind, but it is notorious that the 
Bulfinch plans, which so many are strenuous in 
admiring, were never carried out: whereas, if the 
progressive party has its way, the facade would be 
rebuilt in accordance with the Bulfinch designs, only 
in solid instead of perishable materials. 

When one thinks what the Greeks or the Romans 
even would have done, with such an architectural 
basis as Beacon hill, what an acropolis would have 
been erected to be the wonder of the ages, it seems 
rather pitiful to plead for the preservation of a 
building that certainly at the present time looks mean 
and cheap. 

These tempestuous subjects, as may be imagined, 
give the citizens of Boston not a little food for 
thought and discussion. There are others: the 
elevation of the tracks of the ‘‘ Providence”’ railroad, 
which necessitates the bodily moving of turbulent 
Stony Brook and the up-rooting of hundreds of 
houses; the work going on while the tracks are in 
daily use; the tearing down of the old Tremont 
House, the erection of a new Tremont Temple, two 
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weeks of opera—Italian opera in a place about as 
suitable as a barn, where on rainy nights the manage- 
ment furnished neither awning nor even a policeman 
with an umbrella; German opera in the Boston 
theatre; the remarkable discovery of a Wagnerian 
tenor who saved one evening from a fiasco, by leav- 
ing his role in the comic opera ‘‘ Rob Roy,” and with 
absolutely no rehearsal filling the part of Herr 
Rothmiihl, who was indisposed. 

Then to arise to more exclusively literary topics 
there is the great and absorbing question of the new 
“Trilby,” and the good-natured, or perhaps I had 
better say, good-tempered rivalry between the two 
Boston versions. In view of the success of them 
both—one within a fortnight of its publication wasin 
its fourth edition, the other in its second—it is very 
odd that the translation at first went begging. I can 
understand why the Harpers should not want it, but 
why they should object to another firm bringing it 
out passes my comprehension, for no better adver- 
tisement could have been desired. There was a re- 
port that Miss Katherine Wormeley was engaged 
upon it, but this report probably grew out of the 
probability that she would write the introduction to 
Miss Smith’s version. I have before me a letter from 
a well-known writer which says: 

“ Five years ago, I translated ‘ Trilby’ by the advice of 
M. du Bois. It has lain in my desk ever since, till the 
‘Trilby’ craze began. Then I offered it to several New 
York firms, none of whom felt that the interest in Trilby 
the Great would justify a reprint of Trilby the Less. 
Boston has certainly shown more enterprise.” 

There is a Russian proverb, ‘“‘One in a field does 
not make an army,” and I have no doubt that the 
extra advertising which the rivalry induced enhanced 
thesale of both versions. It undoubtedly gave a special 
voguetotheenterprising young firm of Lamson, Wolffe 
& Company. Mr. Lamson is a graduate of Yale 
University though he diversified his college course by 
several years spent in acquiring a special knowledge 
of the mechanical part of book-publishing. Mr. 
Wolffe is a Harvard senior, but unfortunately the 
Harvard Faculty does not approve of a man engag- 
ing in mercantile pursuits and they threatened to 
withhold his degree unless he withdrew from the firm. 
If he had spent an equal amount of time in private 
tutoring or had engaged actively in training for the 
crew it would have been all right. Even at Harvard 
there is something of the old habit of swallowing 
camels and straining at gnats. 

The firm, however, has received accession of new 
blood and will continue under the most favorable 
auspices. A gentleman who wishes his name kept 
secret for the present has contributed a handsome 
sum to the capital of the firm and when he returns 
from a trip abroad will enter actively into the busi- 
ness. ‘Ut crescit’’ with a design of papyrus is the 
seal of the young firm: #/crescafis the wish of all 
those who admire enterprise and straightforward- 
ness. 
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I am happy to say that the novel which I men- 
ticned a couple of months ago by Mrs. Almon Good- 
win, author of “ The Colonial Cavalier,” is to be 
brought out immediately by Litdle, Brown and Com- 
pany. This is the full title :—*‘ The Head of a Hun- 
dred: Being an account of Certain Passages in the 
life of Humphrey Huntoon, Esq., sometyme an officer 
in the Colony of Virginia.” Thescene is laid in Vir- 
ginia at that romantic time when ship-loads of girls 
were sent over to become the brides of the early 
settlers. 

Roberts Brothers will soon issue two volumes in 
what will be called ‘‘The Pall Mall Magazine 
Library,” edited by Lord Frederic Hamilton, M. P., 
and Sir Douglas Straight. The first volume will be 
‘‘ The Decline and Fall of Napoleon,” by Field-Mar- 
shal Viscount Wolseley ; the second is like unto the 
first, ‘‘ The Rise of Wellington,” by General Lord 
Roberts, V. C. The third volume will probably be 
Lieutenant-General Sir Evelyn Woods's ‘‘ Cavalry in 
the Waterloo Campaign.”” Roberts Brothers have 
also in hand a new poem by William Morris, entitled 
‘* The Wood Beyond the World,”’ anda new work by 
an anonymous author, entitled ‘‘ The Curse of Intel- 
lect.’’ It is evidently inspired by the experiences of 
Professor Garner; the hero is a man who retires trom 
the world and acquires the monkey language or 
rather teaches the monkey English and then intro- 
duces the animal to society. He grows in wisdom 
and in wretchedness and at last comes to the conclu- 
sion that the cause of his mental state is knowledge. 

The Boston public library is now in full operation. 
The new librarian, Mr. Herbert Putnam, is doing his 
best to make it a convenience in every possible way 
and fortunately he is not a worshiper of red tape. 
The predictions of the wise have been fufilled in some 
particulars; the distances in the new building are 
enormous and cause delays and the receiving room, 
where by a most unfortunate miscalculation, Mr. 
Abbey's pictures are placed, is not half large enough. 
There is great delay in getting boaks. The stack is 
separate from the receiving room and the books are 
carried to and fro ona sort of electric railway. A 
gentleman from the West, who was shown over the 
whole building the other day, found the boys in the 
stack engaged in playing cards, while heaps of books 
were lying on the floor all around them! But un- 
doubtedly many of these irregularities will be cor- 
rected in time. 

I must close with an amusing anecdote of a young 
artist, who has been seen at a great many literary 
receptions this winter. He is not blessed with abun- 
dant means though he comes of a good family. Some 
wealthy friends of his have two small children and at 
his earnest request they were sent to spend an after- 
noon with him at his studio. When the artist found 
that they had come in the carriage, he left them alone 
by themselves, took the carriage and coachman and 
went off to make some calls. When he came back 
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he found the youngsters down in the basement of the 
building—the forlornest little wretches imaginable; 
they had had no cookies and they had seen no pic- 
tures or other curiosities, but the artist had succeeded 
in paying up a long arrears of social indebtedness. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 

BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
The dark gap after the light of the Western Roman 
Empire went out, and before modern Europe began 
with Charlemagne, is a part of history with which a well- 
informed man is in general more ignorant than any 
other in the three thousand years of Eur-Asian his- 
tory with which one is expected to be reasonably 
familiar. Gibbon bridges the gap, but he wrote from 
the standpoint of Constantinople. No one historian 
will probably ever try to bridge this gap again in one 
history for all Europe. For Rome, it was done thirty 
years ago by Ferdinand Gregorovius, who after 
twenty-five years of residence and study published 
his history of ‘‘Rome in the Middle’ Ages,” since 
twice revised. This work extends from 476 to 1527. 
Two volumes, coming down to 800, have just appeared 
in a translation by Miss Annie Hamilton. Few gen- 
eral readers will attack it; but it will be a boon to 
any one who wishes to visit Rome and know what is 
seen. Asthe scenecentres in one place, it is far 
more interesting than are long histories usually. I, 
for one, have fotind it enthralling; but unless you 
can read with Spruner’s or Andree’s Historial Atlas at 
your elbow, it may be dull, although Putzger’s $1 
Atlas, the best published, is a good substitute, and it 
needs some historical background. With that, every 
page is interesting, and any general library of five 
thousand volumes or so ought to have this new 
history. 


* 
* * 


The London 7imes twelve years ago began a pon- 
derous editorial by saying that Jewish literature was 
remarkable in being confined to one book—the Bible. 
At the time, Mr. Chenery, an accomplished Hebrew 
scholar, was the chief editor of the paper; but even 
he had not been able to enlighten his small staff, 
which shared the general ignorance of the fact that 
Jewish literature has been as continuous as the life 
of the race. Dr. Gustav Karpeles has collected into 
a small volume, published by the Jewish Publication 
Society, fourteen essays, which review Jewish litera- 
ture in all its phases, its plays, its poems, its women 
authors, its Troubadours, its humorists and its love 
poems and its greater figures like Maimonides and 
Heine. There is a very significant sense, in which 
it is impossible really to understand the Bible unless 
one knows something of the working of the Jewish 
mind in letters since it was written, One can heartily 
commend this little volume to people who want this 
information, do not mind a little dull writing and 
can stand pages sprinkled with names of which they 
never heard before and will never hear again. 
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As far as his church as an organization is con- 
cerned, Russell H. Conwell has done in Philadelphia 
the same work which Charles H. Spurgeon did in 
London. If anything, the Philadelphia work is the 
larger. On the other hand, Mr. Conwell fills no 
such place in the world’s pulpit as did Mr. Spurgeon. 
Mr, Conwell’s sermons are of no such rank and 
range. His life is, however, much broader, more 
vivid and more interesting than Mr. Spurgeon’s. 
It furnishes an extraordinary instance of the variety 
which can be crowded into a single life in this 
country. Mr. Burdette, under the title ‘‘ Temple and 
Templars,” has written itin a style always straining 
after effect, which palls and wearies. Still the facts 
are there, and in the last half of the book which tells 
of the Temple these facts are full of reproof and in- 
struction. Here is the real work, and in every church 
the spirit of these methods could be used with suc- 
cess. Organization is not salvation any more than 
rails, road-bed, wheels, cars and engine are steam ; 
but steam can do nothing without them. 

“x 

Books about books and particularly books about 
poems are apt to be but dreary reading. After all, 
the real thing counts. Not talking about it. But 
“Latin Poetry’ by Mr. R. Y. Tyrrell, Regius Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Dublin, is a very 
unusual instance of successful criticism. These easy 
clear orginal vivid comparative studies in the Roman 
poets put each man in the local atmosphere of his 
day, give his relative place then and now, sum the 
current of past criticism and cull illustrative example 
from a wide range. They have a grace of critical 
style, never altogether absent from the work of the 
Dublin scholar. Their erudition is of the balanced 
English sort. The quotations are all translated, as 
should be in a popular work. Mr. Tyrrell has long 
been known as a hieretic on Horace, whose amazing 
penetration he seems to miss and stumbles wool- 
witted over some plain lines, but on other poets he is 
sound, and these lectures, delivered in Baltimore on 
the Turnbull foundation, will be as fresh to scholars 
as they will be instructive to the general reader. 


* 
* * 


Only those who have lived at a mission station, and 
seen missionary work at close range, know how little 
is known of it by the churches which support it. 
They miss its best supreme work and result; they 
never grasp its real purpose, and the criticism to which 
they sometimes listen, goes wide of the mark. I 
have heard more than one missionary lament that 
no one ‘‘at home” really knew anything about 
missions. Dr. Edward A. Lawrence,a Presbyterian 
clergyman, now dead, in ‘“‘ Modern Missions in the 
East,” has surmounted these various difficulties and 
presented the best view of the missionary work to-day 
accessible. There is scarcely a difficulty, a problem, 
a stumbling-block, a success or a solution which is 
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not here accounted for. The failures, drawbacks and 
discouragements, personal to the missionaries and 
apparent in their work are all faced unhesitatingly. 
The missionary atmosphere is caught. Not quite 
enough credit is given for the extent to which the 
communities created by missionaries are superior as 
social organisms to the shapeless mass about them. 
This alone is increasing the Christian communities 
of India thrice as fast as the rest of the population, 
and making the Protestants of Turkey thrifty beyond 
their fellows. But on the whole, Dr. Lawrence is 
accurate, informing and devoted to the highest ideal 
of missions. His work is the fruit of a trip around 
the world, and it shows a surprising power of pene- 
trating observation and accurate expression. 
**%* 

Mr. Archibald Forbes is the best military biographer 
of the day. He knows war. He knows men. He 
knows his tongue. Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde) 
fought in Spain under Wellington, in the Crimea with 
Raglan and in the Indian Mutiny himself commanded. 
Mr, Forbes writes of all these with minute familiarity. 
The story is stirring. The man stands clear. But 
there are pages of battle details which only maps can 
make plain and there are no maps in this series. But 
there is a stir of action and throb of fight on every 
page which carries the reader in spite of map lack. 

*% 

Lady Jeune’s ‘“‘ Lesser Questions’’ is an indirect 
study of English women as M. de Varigny has made 
a ditect|study of American women in ‘ The Women 
of the United States.” Lady Jeune, whose husband 
is an English judge of eminence, is herself a lion- 
hunter of cosmospolitan tastes; but in this volume 
she has collected the various magazine articles she 
has written on the change in progress in English 
society by which it has become democratic, pluto- 
cratic, gregarious and free from many of the conven- 
tional restrictions of the recent past. Her book has 
the great advantage of first-hand information and it 
is moderate. Mrs. Jeune is not proving a point like 
Mrs, Lynn Linton and knows that at the core men and 
women change little, generation by generation. 
M. de Varigny has studied the American woman at 
short range, and like M. Bourget frankly appreciates 
her. Like ‘‘ Outre-mer,” a far greater book, ‘‘ The 
Women of the United States’”’ opens the new Euro- 
pean criticism, which admits that, after all, we are 
right. 


* 
* * 


M. A. de Quatrefages did more to place observa- 
tion in anthropology on a sound basis than any other 
one man. For thirty-seven years, after spending an 
ordinary lifetime on zoology, he measured skulls, col- 
lected data and collated the reports of others, writing 
one hundred and fifty papers and volumes. In 1887, 
he gathered into a volume his material, the fruits of 
long study and collation on ‘‘ The Pygmies.” Two 
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groups of diminutive human beings he found, similar 
in size and external appearance: Negrittoes in 
Malaysia, North to Japan, and East to India, and the 
Negrilloes through the centre of Africa, from the Bush- 
men to the Pygmies found by Mr. Stanley. The lat- 
ter are familiar and distinct. The former mixed with 
other nations and less wellknown. In Quatrefages’ 
opinion this race has been squeezed out of Asia, south- 
east to the East Indian Archipelago and southwest to 
Africa. His book summarizes the evidence, but, since 
it was published in 1887 it does not include Prof. J. 
Kollman's discovery of the Neolithic Pygmy in 1892, 
near Schaffhausen, or Mr. R.G. Haliburton’s dis- 
covery of Pygmies in Morocco in 1891, or the report 
at the same time of an undersized settlement in 
the Spanish mountains near Barcelona—the latter 
probably a mere family sport. 


* 
* * 


A thoroughly systematic hand-book of the ‘ Muni- 
cipal Reform Movement’”’ of the past ten years, 
culminating in the last two years, has been prepared 
by William Howe Tolman, Ph. D., Secretary of 
Dr. Parkhurst’s City Vigilance League, and one of 
the new generation of college men who are giving 
themselves to practical sociological work. Dr. Tol- 
man’s useful book sketches city functions, describes 
fifty-eight city reform clubs, thirteen general organ- 
izations for civic betterment, eighteen women's reform 
clubs, and closes with the methods and organization 
of the City Vigilance League. The “Law and 
Order” Societies might have been included, but 
enough is given to make visible the most important 
movement since the war, and all in the hands of 
men who have come on the stage since the war. 
The oldest club is in Albany, organized in 13881, and 
the majority are less than two years old. Reviewing 
these organizations, a great popular movement is 
plain. 

**% 

‘* Sweet-scented Flowers and Fragrant Leaves,” by 
Mr. Donald, carries out an admirable purpose. It 
contains in an alphabetical list about 1100 fragrant 
plants with gossipy note under each, always interest- 
ing, sometimes inaccurate, the mignonette is from 
Morocco not Egypt, for instance, and containing 
many out-of-the-way facts. But before the book was 
given an American imprint it should have gone 
through the hands of an American botanist. Asitis, 
a large number of American plants are omitted or 
figure only in associated species, The Chinese 
Wistaria and not the American is given, the California 
Clintonia and not Clintonia Borealis, Trillium figures 
under a strange alias, the only Eupatorium is the 
Central American variety, the magnolias are credited 
to Asia and not to this country, which equals Asia in 
its magnolias; the honey-locust is called an acacia, 
which it is not our familiar evening primrose; 
CEnothera biennis is omitted. In short, for American 
use, the book needs a revision. Yet as it stands, it 
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will be valuable for reference, particularly for garden 
flowers. 


* 

“Trusts”’ are the subject of more misstatements 
than any one form of industrial activity. Mr. Ernest 
Von Halle, in 1893, made a report on Trusts in this 
country to the German society, ‘‘ Fiir Social Politik.” 
This has been rewritten and brought down to 1894. It 
gives a clear, impartial unbiassed account of American 
trade, manufacturing and transportation combinations, 
being least full in the last. Organization, capitaliza- 
tion, quotations, dividends and articles of agreement 
are given. You will hunt long before you will find 
as much information. 

*% 

“‘God’s Parable,” by Miss Susanna Massey, is a 
collection of verse, some of which have appeared in 
the Century and Lippincott’s, in which the most 
success is shown in the shorter poems, and particu- 
larly in the sonnets which are often direct, simple 
and effective. 

x 

You have known, perhaps, a_broken-stemmed 
flower which still fruited and bent and pendent, yet 
held to its own and lived so that life seemed sadder 
than death itself. Even so is ‘‘ Tryphena in Love,”’ by 
Mr. Walter Raymond. You will choke a bit and 
then go your way and forget. 

**% 

Local persecution has chiefly held the eye in the 
reign of Queen Mary. Mr. Allen B. Hinds in ‘‘ The 
Making of the England of Elizabeth,”’ the Stanhope 
Essay for 1892, drawing his facts from newly pub- 
lished archives, has described the movement outside 
of the kingdom among the English refugees at 
Geneva, Frankfort and elsewhere, and in England 
which held the kingdom to the new faith, added 
political to religious agitation and made possible the 
course of Elizabeth. 


=M. Leon Daudet, whose ‘‘ Les Morticoles,’’ one 
of the books of the year in France, is beginning to 
be talked about so much in England, is the son of 
Alphonse Daudet, and married Jeanne, the grand- 
daughter of Victor Hugo. According to Mr. Sherard 
he is ‘‘an anarchist in the proper and dignified sense 
of the word,”” who boasts thus: “I think I have 
made a clean sweep of most of the prejudices of my 
age.”’ At thesame time, says Mr. Sherard, he believes 
that religious faith is the only deep and immovable 
motive which prevents men from acting like wolves 
or tigers. He does not hold any such faith himself, 
but he suffers from the want of it, and he execrates 
scepticism of every kind. He hates the memory of 
Renan. ‘He looks on the sciences as immense 
impostures.”” Mr. Sherard adds that ‘‘ Morticole”’ 
has become a regular slang word for a doctor in Paris, 
Literary World, 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 

Captain King was born October 12, 1844, at 
Albany, New York. He comes of a family that 
is distinguished in literature and politics. His father, 
Rufus King, was for some years minister resident for 
the Pontifical States at Rome, and during the civil 
war became brigadier general of volunteers. His 
grandfather, Charles King, LL. D., was president of 
Columbia College. His great-grandfather, Rufus 
King, was one of the signers of the Constitution, was 
long United States Senator from the State of New 
York, and was twice minister at the Court of 
St. James. On his mother’s side Captain King is 
descended from the Indian apostle, John Eliot. 

One year after the birth of his son, Mr. Rufus King 
resigned from the engineer corps of the army and 
removed to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to become editor 
and proprietor of the Milwaukee Sextine/, Thus it 
came about that Charles's boyhood was spent in the 
growing west and on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
where he still makes his home. In 1858, he was sent 
to New York City, to be educated at the grammar- 
school of Columbia College, by Dr. Charles Anthon, 
and in June, 1861, he passed his examination for the 
Freshman class in the college. But the Southern 
States had seceded; Fort Sumter had been fired 
upon; the civil war had begun. Within twenty-four 
hours after he had passed his examination, Charles 
King turned up in the camp of the Wisconsin 
volunteers at Washington, D. C., drum-sticks in 
hand. 

In October, 1861, with the promise of a cadet ship 
at West Point, from President Lincoln himself, 
Charles King began to take even a livelier interest in 
military affairs ; and in June, 1862, he entered on his 
academic career. He is remembered by those who 
knew him at the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York, as one who had hated 
mathematics and devoted only so much of his active 
brain to the mastering of the exact sciences as was 
necessary to fulfil the absolute requirements of the 
institution. He was a manly fellow, withal. To the 
fullest extent, he was a ringleader in any exploit not 
inconsistent with military duty; ‘here he always 
stopped short. His instincts were military in the 
best sense of the term. He had a sunny temper and 
a wonderfully exhilarating way about him. He was 
liked personally and respected in his official capacity 
by the classes of 1868-69. 

From the fall of 1866 until January, 1869, Lieu- 
tenant King was attached to Light Battery K, First 
Artillery, serving at New Orleans, Louisiana. On 
the latter date he was transferred to Light Battery C, 
at Fort Hamilton, New York. He served a few 
weeks on recruiting-service at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
the spring of 1869, but was ordered to West Point as 
Instructor in Cavalry Tactics, Artillery Tactics, and 
Horsemanship. At the Military Academy he served 
as commandant of Company C. He wasrelieved from 
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duty in October, 1871, in order to enable him to 
accept a staff position. He was married in the fall 
of 1872. 

After his retirement from active military service he 
went speedily to his old state,—was for two years one 
of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, and began at once his connection with the 
National Guard, which has continued to this day. 
Governor Jeremiah Rusk made him colonel and 
aide-de-camp in March, 1882. 

Captain King’s first effort at story writing was in 
1872, when on staff duty in New Orleans. His exper- 
iences as inspector in the Ku Klux District of the Mis- 
sissippi led to the tale of ‘ Kitty’s Conquest,” which 
was sent to a publisher and promptly returned as 
unavailable. The manuscript of that yarn went with 
him to Arizona and later to Kansas, Wyoming and 
Dakota but was never dragged to light again until long 
years, after. Meantime, in 1879, when at home suffer- 
ing from wounds received in Apache land he wrote 
a series of letters descriptive of the Sioux Campaign 
of 1876, in which his regiment took a prominent part, 
’ and these, published in pamphlet form under the title 
of ‘‘Campaigning with Crook,”’ were warmly praised 
and became the inspiration of further work. It was 
in 1880-81, while on duty at the University of Wis- 
consin, that he wrote as a serial for The United Service 
Magazine, the story which was speedily published in 
book form as ‘‘ The Colonel’s Daughter,” and which 
led to a demand for the resurrection of the old man- 
uscript from the depths of his trunk. “Kitty's 
Conquest”’ therefore, though written long years before, 
followed “ The Colonel's Daughter”’ in order of publi- 
cation. Of his stories, all those relating to army life 
in the south or on the Indian frontiers—and they are 
many—have been published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, and the four known as ‘“‘ The Colonel's 
Daughter Series,” 2. ¢. ‘‘ The Colonel's Daughter,” 
‘‘Marion's Faith,” ‘Captain Blake” and ‘‘ Under 
Fire,’ have been illustrated and still command a large 
and steady sale. In addition to the frontier stories, Cap- 
tain King has published two which were founded on 
the War of the Rebellion, and of these ‘“‘ Between the 
Lines” has won great popularity both at home and 
abroad. He has written besides, ‘‘ Waring’s Perit,” 
‘*Foes in Ambush,” ‘The Deserter,’’ ‘‘From the 
Ranks,” ‘‘ Dunraven Ranch,” “A Soldier's Secret,” 
‘*An Army Portia” and a work of some 750 pages, 
entitled ‘‘ Famous and Decisive Battles,’”’ written ten 
years ago, which has done much to ad to his reputa- 
tion as a writer. This would have been far more 
generally read had it appeared in 1895 instead of 85, 
when theauthor was hardly known. 

Now that he is Adjutant General of his State, Cap- 
tain King has little time to devote to romance or 
fiction, his latest work being ‘‘ Fort Frayne,’’ the story 
of a stirring military dramaon which he had been 
engaged while visiting Europe. ‘‘ Captain Close” and 
“Sergeant Crcesus’” who:e appearance were first 
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made through Lippincott's have just been published 
together in a single volume. 

The study where Captain King writes his soldier 
stories is in keeping with the profession and the tastes 
of the occupant. Suspended from the walls are the 
shoulder knots, sword-belt, sabre, and forage-cap 
that did service, years ago, in Arizona. The fifth 
numeral is in the cap front, and in the centre of the 
insignia of rank. Buckskin leggins,—given him by 
Buffalo Bill_—embroidered by Indian hands with 
parti-colored beads, are there. The portrait in oil of 
his father, General Rufus King, looks down upon 
maps and faded blue prints of the region about Tonto 
Basin, Arizona,—a spot destined to become as much 
of a place of resort for tourists and artists as the 
Falls of the Yosemite or Niagara. In one of the 
drawers of Captain King’s writing. desk are the note- 
books, itineraries, and travel-routes kept by him with 
fidelity and neatness during his active military career, 
The magnificent presentation-sword owned by 
General King is displayed by his soldier-author son 
in the reception-room down-stairs; there too, on the 
mantel, is the Metairie whip, relic of the New Orleans 
race; the photographs of King’s soldier-friends are 
kept in this study, and lending a charm to it allis 
the refined, kindly, handsome face of the host, whose 
voice, like the touch of his bridle-hand, is soft and 
sincere as a woman's, but can be stern and cold as 
steel, Condensed from Lippincott's. 


AN ENGLISH NOVEL WRITER. 


Mrs. J. H. Needell’s aptitude for novel-writing was 
exhibited very early, for she ‘told stories ” from a 
child, and at the same time was an omnivorous reader. 
Her first novel, ‘‘ Ada Gresham,” a crude but clever 
performance, perhaps, in some passages, not exceeded 
by anything she has done since, was written when she 
was twenty. On marrying, Mrs. Needell laid her 
pen aside, to live her life in an old country house in 
Dorset. Though at this time she wrote nothing, it is 
apparent from her recent novels that she was a close 
observer of her surroundings. Since 1880 Mrs. 
Needell has resumed writing. ‘Julian Karslake’s 
Secret ’’ was published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. in 1882. This was followed by ‘‘ Lucia, Hugh, 
and Another,’’ which was published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Son in 1884, the same publishers also 
undertaking her next work, ‘‘ The Story of Philip 
Methuen.” This is one of the best, if not the best, of 
Mrs. Needell’s achievements. It is a strong novel, 
and, while not written for those who desire simply 
what is pleasing and pretty, the characters are so 
conceived and analysed as to carry conviction with 
them. Mrs. Needell’s next two novels, ‘‘ Noel 
Chetwynd’s Fall,” and “ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” 
were published by Messrs. Oliphant & Co., of Edin- 
burgh, and Messrs. Warne & Co., of London and 
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New York, respectively, after they had appeared 
serially in newspapers. The popularity of ‘ Stephen 
Ellicott's Daughter” has been greater than that of 
any of her other books, It has elicited Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ‘‘ testimony to the great ability and high aim 
of the work,”’ and has won recognition equally from 
Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. Labouchere. The novel 
has appeared in three distinct editions, and has been 
published, too, in Sydney. Mrs. Needell has another 
novel in hand, ‘ Passing the 
Love of Woman,”’ which, after 
running setially. will appear in 
book form. The distinctive 
characteristics of this author 
are a singularly vigorous and 
masculine style, the portrayal 
and analysis of rare and strik- 
ing types of character, a ten- 
dency to subtle psychological 
delineation which her resources 
amply justify, and a genuine 
vitality of treatment for which 
the reader may well be grate- 
ful. Mrs. Needell is known to 
a few as the author of some 
exquisite verses and sonnets. 
London Literary World. 


. 








A WORK ON ENGLISH 
SONG. 
Messrs, T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
of Edinburgh, have issued the 
first volume of ‘‘ English Min- 
strelsie, a National Monument 
of English Song,” collated and 
edited, with notes and histori- 
cal introductions, by Mr. S. 
Baring-Gould. The collection, 
which will form eight volumes, 
is to include the favorite songs 
of all classes of the English 
people during three centuries 
up to 1840. As a national mon- 
ument of English song, the 
music of all classes will be 
included in this work; it will 
not confine itself to such songs 
as have been written for the 
harpsichord and the piano by 
skilled musicians, but will include also the lark 
and thrush and blackbird song of the plough- 
man, the thrasher, and the milkmaid; and it will 
give songs as dear to their hearts as are ‘‘ Cherry 
Ripe,”’ ‘‘ The Wolf,” and ‘‘ Love's Ritornella "’ to the 
gentlemen and ladies in the drawing-room. The 
collection will consist of some three hundred exam- 
ples. The editor has been engaged for ten years in col- 
lecting the folk music of the English, so that ‘‘ English 
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Minstrelsie’’ should be a werk of unique interest. 
The airs to the songs have been arranged (in both 
notations) by H, Fleetwood Sheppard, F. W. Bussell, 
and W. A. Hopkinson. London Publishers’ Circular, 





‘©JAMES OTIS.”’ 
James Otis Kaler was born March Ig, 1848, at 
Frankfort (now Winterport), Maine. He did his first 
journalistic work on the Boston Journa/ in 1865; and 










































James Otis Kaler. 


Charles E. Brown and Company. 


from '68 until '76 was editor of a portion of Frank 
Leslie’s juvenile publications. In the year 1878 he 
connected himself with the Boston G/ode, remaining 
there until 1880, during which time ‘‘ Perkins’ Letters” 
were written. In 1880 appeared ‘‘ Toby Tyler,” 
published by Harper & Bros. Since this time he has 
been engaged mainly in juvenile work. Among the 
books published are ‘‘ Tim and Tip,”’ ‘“‘ Mr. Stubbs’ 
Brother,’ ‘‘ The Adventures of a Country Boy ata 
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Country Fair,’’ ‘‘ Raising the Pearl,” ‘“‘ Left Behind,” 
‘* Silent Peter,”’ ‘‘ Little Joe,” ‘‘ Josiah in New York,” 
‘* Jennie Wren’s Boarding-house,” ‘‘ Jack the Hunch- 
back,” ‘‘The Braganza Diamond,” ‘The Treasure 
Finders,” ‘‘ The Runaway Brig,” “ The Castaways,” 
etc. 


LAFCADIO HEARN. 


Lafcadio Hearn is the son of an Irish father anda 
Greek mother, the former, a surgeon in the English 
Army, having won in romantic fashion a beautiful 
maiden in one of the Ionian islands where he chanced 
to be stationed. Lafcadio was their second son, and 
when a lad, was educated in Wales, with a view of 
entering the priesthood. He isn’t exactly on that 
road now. His career as an American newspaper 
reporter has often been told. His studies of Creole 
and West Indian life had made him famous before 
the Japan fever struck him. Five or six years ago, 
when he went to Japan, shortly thereafter to take a 
native wife, his American friends feared it was a 


freaky ending of a career which had promised 
brilliantly. But he has achieved more in Japan than 
ever before. His unusual gift for acquiring languages 
and his complete adaptation to the native conditions 
have enabled him to come closer to the spirit of real 
Japanese life than has been the case with any other 
foreigner we know of. He has not been content, as 
foreigners usually are with such externals of life as 
could be gleaned during short sojourns in the treaty 
ports or on the regulation tours. For the past four 
years he has been a teacher in an English School in 
Matsue, in the remote western province of Udzumo— 
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a city and a province not included in the tours for 
which passports are commonly granted at Tokio, 
He has now left Matsue, and removed to Kumamoto, 
in the Southern island of Kyushu, a region regarding 
which there is not much literature in English. 


Buffalo Express, 
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=The London Academy states on authority, that 
Mr. F. H. Perry Coste is the author of ‘“ Towards 
Utopia,” “‘ The Cry of the Children,” etc., which have 
been given to the world under the nom de guerre of 


“A Free Lance.” 


Mr. Coste’s first production, a 


pamphlet on “ The Organization of Science,” caused 
some stir in scientific circles, especially by its vigor- 


ous attack upon the Royal Society ; and the leading - 


ideas put forward therein have since been officially 
adopted from the chair of the Chemical Society. We 
may add the American rights in “‘ Towards Utopia,” 
which is published by Messrs. Sonnenschein, have 
been acquired by Messrs. Appleton of New York. 


THE SELKIRK GRACE. 
Burns repeated this inimitable grace at St. Mary’s Isle, 
at the Earl of Selkirk’s request : 
Some hae meat, and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we have meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thanket. 


From “ Zhe Lyric Poems of Robert 
Burns,’ edited by Ernest Rhys. 


REVIEWS. 


DEGENERATION. 


By Max Nordau. Translated from the second edition 
of the German work. 560 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.82. 


The success of Herr Max Nordau’s book on “‘ Degen- 
eration”’ in Germany, France, England and America, 
is of itself evidence that there is a large reading pub- 
lic which is not carried away by what is called the 
‘movement of the close of the century.”” Those who 
adhere to, or even admire, that movement, are the 
last men to read or to applaud an attack so savage 
and so forcible as that of Herr Nordau. Enraged at 
the spread of the movement in the whole European 
world, Herr Nordau has set himself to examine care- 
fully its causes, and finds them in a mental disease 
which has been produced by the intellectual excite- 
ment of the last fifty years. The world, he says, 
within that time, or from a period just before it, has 
become, chiefly through scientific and physical pro- 
gress, a more exhausting world, and though the mass 
of the people have borne it well enough, the intellec- 
ual class had been taken by surprise, had not grown 
up to it, and had not sufficient strength to perform 
the amazing increase of work required of it by cir- 
cumstances : 


“ The 18,000 new publications, the 6,800 newspapers in 
Germany, desire to be read, although many of them desire 
in vain; the 2,759 millions of letters must be written; the 
larger commercial transactions, the numerous journeys, the 
increased marine intercourse, imply a correspondingly greater 
activity in individuals, The humblest village inhabitant has 
to-day a wider geographical horizon, more numerous and 
complex intellectual interests, than the Prime Minister of a 
petty, or even a second-rate State a century ago. If he do 
but read his paper, let it be the most innocent provincial rag, 
he takes part, certainly not by active interference and in- 
fluence, but by a continuous and receptive curiosity, in the 
thousand events which take place in all parts of the globe, 
and he interests }imself simultaneously in the issue of a 
revolution in Chili, in a bush-war in East Africa, a massacre 
in North China, a famine in Russia, a street-row in Spain, 
and an international exhibitition in North America. A cook 
receives and sends more letters than a University professor 
did formerly, and a petty tradesman travels more and sees 
more countries and people than did the reigning Prince of 
other times. All these activities, however, even the simplest, 
involve an effort of the nervous system and a wearing ot 
tissue. Every line we read or write, every human face we 
see, every conversation we carry on, every scene we perceive 
through the window of the flying express, sets in activity our 
sensory nerves and our brain centres. Even the little shocks 
of railway traveling, not perceived by consciousness, the per- 
petual noises, and the various sights in the streets of a large 
town, our suspense pending the sequel of progressing events, 
the constant expectation of the newspaper, of the postman, 
of visitors, cost our brains wear and tear. In the last fifty 
years the population of Europe has not doubled, whereas the 
sum of its labours has increased tenfold, in part even fifty- 
fold. Every civilized man furnishes, at the present time, 
from five to twenty-five times as much work as was de- 
manded of him half a century ago. This enormous increase 
in organic expenditure has not, and cannot have, a corres- 
ponding increase of supply.” 

The consequence of this is exhaustion, or, to use 
language which is not strictly scientific, but will 
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be fully intelligible to our readers, a form of insanity 
described by specialists as ‘‘ degeneration,” in which 
the control of the will is partially lost, and the patient 
exhibits erotomania or megalomania, or a maudlin 
and usually sterile liability to emotion, especially the 
emotion of pity. All these symptoms Herr Nordau 
finds in the cultivated of the present generation con- 
sidered as a whole; and he proceeds to prove, by a 
savage criticism of recent art, literature, and social 
politics, that they exist in their highest degree in 
Russia, Germany, France, England, and America, 
in the literary class, which is of course the most 
prominent of all. Tolstoi, Nietschke, Baudelaire, 
Walt Whitman, Swinburne, and half a hundred 
more, fall by turns under his lash; and of most he 
furnishes a collection of proofs which, in his judg- 
ment, can leave in no sane mind any doubt that they 
are all in different degrees mor.1 epileptics, suffering 
under what is, in truth, a veritable disease. The 
‘‘degenerate"’ is incapable of adapting himself to 
existing circumstances, and must first of all have 
them all altered, sinking, if they are not altered, into 
despondency or a vein of mysticism in which, we 
fancy,.Herr Nordau includes, if not religion, all 
unusual religious depth. The whole book is a mass 
of collected evidence—often, we are bound to say, 
rather disgusting—that the new littérateurs are, espe- 
cially in France, thus afflicted, and that a section of 
the community in all countries, itself also afflicted, 
although in a less degree, follows them out of secret 
sympathy, admires them, and will, if not checked, at 
last become even as they. 


The indictment, sustained as it is by thousands of 
quotations all arranged with a precision and force 
which indicate that Herr Nordau would have made a 
first-class public prosecutor, and by the melancholy fate 
of many whom he attacks, is a most formidable one, 
and few readers of ‘‘ Degeneration ’’ will close its pages 
without a melancholy doubt as to the future of the 
thinking world, a doubt not relieved by Herr Nor- 
dau’s conclusion that the degenerates must perish, or 
the world,.sick with excitement, must extinguish “ the 
steamship and the railway and the thoughts that 
shake mankind,” and fall back in self defence upon 
the older and healthier life of the peasant and the 
squire. Those few, however, will, we think, detect in 
Herr Naudau himself one of those signs of disease 
which he so eloquently depicts,—a tendency to base- 
less exaggeration. We do not mean that the evils he 
describes are not there, and well deserve exposure, 
but that they will not have the terrible consequences 
he predicts. They are signs not of the decadence of 
European man, but of a wave of emotion which has 
swept over Europe, or parts of Europe, from time to 
time, which it is as difficult to account for as for any 
other pestilence, but which has passed like the 
pestilences, leaving behind it much destruction, but 
probably killing out permanent tendencies worse even 
than itself. To begin with, Herr Nordau’s explan- 
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ation of the cause of the degeneration which, if it 
were true, would be a most terrible one, is almost 
demonstrably inaccurate. All the evils which he 
justly denounces, erotomania, megalomania, maudlin 
pity without its proper result in mercy, appeared in the 
early years of the French Revolution, when men 
tolerated or encouraged any filth, even that of the 
Pere Duchesne, when boastfulness, both as to the 
individual and as to mankind, was carried to insanity, 

* * * All Europe may be said to be tainted with 
scepticisms, with impurity, and with maudlin senti- 
ment; but all Europe at the same indivisible point 
of time is recoiling towards deeper religious feeling, a 
loftier ‘‘ Puritanism,’’ and a social mercifulness which 
is not yet sufficiently strained of its impetuosities, but 
which will certainly not be sterile, and we think not 
maudlin. We will not speak for Germany, or Russia, 
where the child-like nature of the Slav, so evil and so 
good, is still an undeveloped force; but in England 
Yellow-Bookness is dying already trom the contempt 
of the fully sane.. Experts tell us that even now in 
France a healthier literature is arising; that there is 
a strong reaction against salaciousness; that history 
never was so studied; that there never was a time 
when there was more genuine learning. There is a 
recoil even from disbelief; and this, though not we fear 
as yet accompanied by a recoil from the previously 
mentioned evils, is visible also both in Germany and 
here. 

It is possible that there is in a class weariness of 
the usual, a feeling with which we are all familiar; 
possible that we have not become completely adapted 
to the life of cities, where alone the literature, 
described by a recent jester as ‘erotic, neurotic, and 
Tommyrotic,” is really born; possible also that we 
have all learned a little too much, and have mental 
indigestion as the result; but in exhaustion we dis- 
believe. An optimist Max Nordau as well inured to 
the labour of compilation, as facile in epigram and 
as brilliant in style, could give us a book of the signs 
of mental and moral progress as large as his, and 
as well stored with most persuasive facts. Men would 
read it with as much interest as his, in which the 
governing thought, after all, is only this, that this 
generation having done much, is so tired that it 
needs sleep and has lost for the moment some con- 
trol of its nerves and will. The future may be with 
the Puritan or the Pagan, but it will not be with the 
‘* Degenerate.” London Spectator. 


MAX NORDAU. 
Max Simon Nordau was born at Budapest on July 
29, 1849, and is of Jewish extraction. He studied 
medicine in his native city, traveled extensively after 
he had obtained his degree in 1873, and began in 
1880 to practice medicine in Paris, where he still re- 
sides. He became correspondent of the Pester Lloyd, 
Frankfurter Zeitung and Vossische Zeitung and 
wrote for many French papers. Of his many books 
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only two, besides “ Degeneration,” have carried his 
name beyond the German and Austrian frontiers. 
One of them is ‘ Conventional Lies of Society,”’ sup- 
pressed in Austria and Russia ever since its first ap- 
pearance, and ‘“ Paradoxes,” its worthy companion. 
We give the titles of these two startling works in 
English, because they have both been translated and 
published here. His other work are “Aus dem 
wahren Milliardenland: Pariser Studien und Bilder,” 
“Vom Kreml zur Alhambra,” “ Paris unter der 
dritten Republik,’ a volume of stories; “‘Seifen- 
blasen,”’ ‘‘ Ausgewdhlte Pariser Briefe,” ‘‘ Die Krank- 
heit des Jahrhunderts,’’ *‘Seelenalysen”’ and “ Die 
Gefiihlskomédie.” Besides these he has written four 


plays, ‘‘ Das Recht zum Lieben,” ‘“ Der Krieg der 
Millionen,” ‘Die neuen Journalisten 
Kugel.” 
offended all Germany; in 


and ‘“ Die 
In “‘ Die Krankheit des Jahrhunderts” he 
** Degeneration” he 


D. Appleton and Company. 


attacks all Europe—German and Frenchman, Nor- 
wegian, Belgian, Russian and English—Wagner and 
Zola, Ibsen and Maeterlinck, Tolstoi and Wilde. 
The little fishes of Zhe }e//ow Book—Max Beerbohm, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Hubert Crackanthorpe and their 
kind—have not yet swum within his ken, and prob- 
ably never will. Their fate probably will be like 
unto that which befell our own little degenerates, the 
Edgar Saltuses and Laura Daintreys, some years 
ago; they will be gently snuffed out. We must con- 
fess, however, that we should have liked to read 
Dr. Nordau's opinion of Max Nordau. As it is, we 
can only repeat that he is a remarkable man and 
“ Degeneration’ a remarkable book. It is worth 
reading. : Critic. 
=J. Selwin Tait & Sons will publish at once a new 
story by John Strange Winter, entitled ‘‘ The Major's 
Favorite.’’ They will also publish directly the first of 
their “‘ Zenda”’ series of graphic copyright fiction. 
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THE ARTHURIAN EPIC. 


THE ARTHURIAN Epic: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
THE CAMBRIAN, BRETON AND ANGLO-NORMAN 
VERSIONS OF THE STORY, AND TENNYSON’S IDYLS 
OF THE Kinc. By S. Humphreys Gurteen, M.A., 
LL. B., author of “The Epic of the Fall of Man.” 
437 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


The object of the book before us is to trace the 
mass of legends associated with the name of Arthur 
from their Cambrian and Breton origin to the 
Anglo-Norman versions inadequately represented by 
Tennyson, whose pictures are deficient in beauty in 
proportion to his departure from a strict fidelity to his 
models. 

The author has undertaken to prove in this book of 
some four hundred pages that the cycle of Arthurian 
romances built up on a tiny germ of history, on the 
bardic poems of Wales and Brittany, on local tradi- 
tions, Church legends, and Latin chronicles was, in 
its fully developed form, the outgrowth of the political, 
ecclesiastical, and social conditions of the court of 
Henry II. of England, Lord of Normandy, Anjou, 
and of Aquitaine. It was Walter Map who must be 
recognized as the originator and author of nearly all 
that is imperishable in these tales. He was a man of 
indisputable genius and wide learning, as well as 
of high repute at the Angevin court. Archdeacon 
of Oxford and chaplain to Henry II., he was a wit 
and courtier as well as a theologian. His aim in 
writing these ta'es of chivalry was not only to amuse 
and entertain his readers, but to instruct them in the 
current theology of the day, and so successfully did 
he fulfil his intention that his works obtained an 
instantaneous popularity, and were read or recited in 
castles, towns, and hamlets throughout all that part 
of the world in which the French tongue was under- 
stood, and which, besides England, France, and the 
Low Countries, already included the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, and was about to include the kingdom 
of Hungary. Indeed, the chord which Map struck 
vibrated throughout almost the whole of Europe. 
Not only in the countries we have named, but in 
Germany, in Spain, and even in Greece, which, dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, was more or less Latinized 
the brilliant creations of the Anglo-Norman writer 
seized upon the imagination of the Continental 
trouvéres who reproduced in whole or in part the 
fantasies of the English narrator, or invented addi- 
tional romances based on episodes which Map had 
omitted. In England these romances retained their 
hold upon the popular heart for many a century. 
Even when the listening age had given place to the 
reading age. Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘‘ Mort d’Arthur,” 
a compilation of no artistic merit, was one of the first 
works issued from the press of William Caxton. It 
was not until the time of the Reformation that the 
Arthurian epic so much as began to lose its attractive- 
ness, nor does it seem to have sunk into total oblivion 
until England had entered upon the era of the 
Commonwealth. 
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In a detailed analysis for which we must refer the 
reader to the book itself, the work of the trouvéres 
and especially of Walter Map, is compared with that 
of Tennyson, to the grave disadvantage of the latter, 
and the author gives cogent reasons for believing that 
the Arthurian romance must be read as it came from 
the imaginative brain and happy touch of the 
Norman minstrel, if we would comprehend its 
exquisite beauty, its artistic perfection, and its 
marvelous power. N.Y. Sun. 


VOLUME IV. OF McMASTER’S HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CiviL War. By 
John Bach McMaster. In six volumes. Volume IV. 
630 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.15. 

It is now some twelve years since the first volume of 

Professor John Bach McMaster’s “ History of the 

People of the United States’’ was published. On 

the appearance of the first instalment of his remarka- 

ble work he was hailed as ‘‘The Macaulay of 

America,” and however premature or meaningless 

that title may have been, there can be no doubt of 

the large and distinctive literary value of Professor 

McMaster’s history. Subsequent parts of it have 

appeared in 1888 and in 1892; and now we have the 

fourth of the six projected volumes. 


Buddhist Priest trampling Satan under foot. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. From “‘ The Real Chinaman.” 
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The author not only restricted himself to the period 
from the Revolution to the Civil War, but his purpose 
was unique, not only to write of wars, treaties and 
political leaders, but to describe the dress, the occy. 
pations, the amuSements, the literary canons of the 
times ; to note the change of manners and morals: 
to trace the growth of the human spirit which abot 
ished punishment for debt, and repressed the 
discipline of prisons and of jails; to recount the 
manifold improvements which, in a thousand ways, 
have multiplied the conveniences of life and minis. 
tered to the happiness of our race; to describe the 
rise and progress of that long series of mechanical 
inventions and discoveries which is now the admin. 
tion of the world and our just pride and boast; to 
tell how under the benign influence of liberty and 
peace there sprang up in the course of a single century 
a prosperity unparalleled in the annals of human 
affairs. No reader of the preceding volumes of the 
history need be told how happily the author has 
executed his design. He has done, indeed, for the 
people of the United States what J. R. Green did for 
the people of England. 

This fourth volume compasses the War of 1812, 
and brings us down to the year 1821; it is sufficiently 
minute in its narrative of the leading military and 
political events of that pregnant period, but in 
accordance with Professor McMaster’s plan, it is a 
great deal more than that. The military and naval 
exploits down to the battle of New Orleans are neither 
slurred nor unduly set forth in these €00 pages; 
we have quite enough of Jackson and the Seminole 
War; and undue prominence is not given to Con 
gressional debate or Presidential aspiration. But we 
are offered a living picture of the times ; we are made 
to see the people closely in their several conditions 
and multiform pursuits, * * * 


Without going deeper into the fascinating pages of 
this volume, it is, for the present, at least, enough to 
say that it fully sustains the literary merit and popular 
interest of its three predecessors. Philadelphia Pres 


A NEW BOOK ON CHINA. 


‘THE REAL CHINAMAN. By Chester Holcombe. With 
seventy seven illustrations. 350 pp. 12mo,$1.50; 9 
mail, $1.67. 

Mr. Chester Holcombe, who has been for many yeas 

acting as interpreter, and who has been Secretary of 

the American Legation and Acting Minister of the 

United States at Pekin, does not write a defense, a 

apology, a criticism, or a panegyric of the Chinese 

It may be an explanation. His mission is to describe 

“some of the more prominent factors in Chinese 

national life.” He gives facts, and is chary of opi: 

ions. As you read you are convinced that, wi 
peculiarities which the author calls faults and foibles, 
the Chinese have “many sterling virtues and admit 
able traits of character.” As to the futureof Chin 
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qith its 400,000,000 of people, who can question as 
to its being an important factor in the time to come. 

The author explained what is not so well under- 
stood, the relationship of China to the people around 
her. It was, Mr. Holcombe says, ‘‘a loose-jointed 
and essentially Oriental relationship.” The weaker 
and less civilized neighbors, admitting the supremacy 
of China and having done so from time immem- 
oral, naturally gave China an immense amount of 
conceit. Her way was the right one, and hence 
her unreserved contempt for all foreign nations which 
had not been favored with her example. Hers was 
asupreme complacency, which to us seems, and is, 
absurd. 

The author dwells interestingly on the Chinese 
janguage and its inherent difficulties. There are all 
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pronunication of the Chinese word for porridge into 
English letters. It was ‘‘ chou,” ‘‘chow,”’ ‘‘cheu,” 
“ chau,” “‘tcheau,” “ djou,” and ‘‘tseau.” The tone 
of the voice alters the meaning of a simple word. 
A plain ‘‘yes” or ‘“‘no” has many troublesome 
variations. Missionaries are pronetoblunders. One 
of them once informed his Chinese hearers that the 
Saviour “ went about eating cake.’’ He intended to 
say “healing the sick.” Mr. Holcombe gave an 
entertainment, and wanted some small cakes. He 
was particular in instructing his butler to buy one 
hundred ‘‘ lady fingers.” Theservant reported that 
he had only been able to purchase sixty-four, and 
that they were ‘‘coming in a cart,’’ and they did 
come, in the guise of ox tongues of six pounds each. 
A wrong tone in the voice had done all the mischief. 


Carriage of Chinese Official. 


Dodd, Mead and Company. 


the way from 25 000 to 260 oco characters, depending 
apparently on how learned you are. The Kang Hsi 
Tz Tien, the standard Chinese dictionary, shows 
49,000 characters. If you belong to the learned or 
tducated class, you can manage with only 10,000 
characters, To understand these is an endless task, 
but then to pronounce a Chinese word, that is another 
thing. No foreign person over thirty, the author 
Says, can learn how to speak Chinese correctly. 
The vocal organs will not after that time work on 
Chinese, After fifteen years of persistent effort, 
Mr, Holcombe could not imitate the sound used by 
the donkey drivers to urge on their beasts. 

Around a table were several American and English 
scholars, supposably learned in Chinese, and not one 
ofthem agreed with the others in rendering the 


From “ The Real Chinaman.”’ 


We may not, as has been often said, measure any 
people with a yardstick of our own construction. 
The anomalies in China are many, and so our 
measuring often presents ludicrous results. Chinese 
clothes fit us neither as to color, make, nor shape. 
The potentiality of China is in its great mass. 
Whether it has cohesion we do not know. Fixed 
in its ideas, conventionally statuesque in gigantic 
immobility, though Japan and the outer world may 
try to shatter China, the chances are that for many 
a long year to come her condition—that of dead- 
stop—will still block the way. 

There is abundance of information to be found in 
Dr. Holcombe’s volume, and it is presented in a 
lively and interesting manner. But China remins as 
much a puzzle as ever. NV. Y. Times. 
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VEDIC INDIA. 


THE Story OF VEDIC INDIA. As Embodied Princi- 
pally in the Rig-Veda. By Zénaide A. Ragozin, 
author of “The Story of Chaldea,” etc. Illustrated. 
“The Story of the Nations,” 457 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

As originally planned, the present volume was to 

have included the post-Vedic or Brahmanic period, 


Clasping roots of the Wightia (Inthe Him@layan Forests). 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “ The Story of Vedic India,”’ 


but the author found herself embarrassed by an 
overwhelming mass of material at disposal, and 
therefore wisely limited her survey of the subject to 
Vedic India, as embodied principally in the Rig- 
Veda. This admirable manual of the sacred books 
of India is not wholly exegetical and expository, but 
develops the subject historically, and presents a vivid 
and sympathetic description of the peoples and 
physical characteristics of the wonderland of the 
East. India isaland of mystery, enchantment and 
of impressive associations and proportions. 

We are told that in 1872 the population of India 
(the Western Peninsula alone) amounted to over 
250,000,000, or about one-sixth of the entire human 
race. But extent and numbers do not alone, nor 
even chiefly, produce that sense of exalted dignity 
inseparably connected with the name of India. It is 
the various features of its physical geography, and 
especially its mountain scenery, that make it distinc- 
tively great. India, physically and intellectually, is 
the creation of her Himalayas. Never was wall of 
separation more towering, more impassable, raised by 
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nature. There is scarcely an opening along the im. 
mense extent of the most compact and highest range 
in the world that yields a passage to either the rude 
winds or ruder peoples of the North. Indeed, tray. 
elers agree that no mountain scenery, not that of the 
Alps, nor any in the Caucasus, the Andes, or other 
famed highlands of the world, is remotely comparable 
in splendor and sublimity to what the Himalaya 
offers in almost any of its valleys. We are unable to 
follow the author in her felicitous description of the 
physical grandeur of India, or her review of its 
peoples, its zoology, its productiveness and mineral 
resources. After a comprehensive and lucid chapter 
devoted to the Aryas, she passes to a study of the 
sources of our knowledge of India, with which it is 
presumed the general reader is more or less familiar, 
But with the literature of India, it may be confidently 
asserted, there is little familiarity among even the 
cultured of the West, and the author's appreciative 
study of what Sir William Jones, Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke, Charles Wilkins and other English 
scholars accomplished in the field of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, shows what is possible to patience in the face of 
apparently the most hopeless obstacles. 

The first explorers of India’s past entered on their 
studies with appetites whetted by the few significant 
disclosures vouchsated them by chance. All the 
monuments the Sanskritist can turn to are books, or 
more correctly manuscripts, yet there is vast and 
almost unmanageable abundance of material upon 
which to work. But the knowledge of subjects in 
which scholars were most profoundly interested was 
withheld from them by the natives, or by passive re- 
sistance and curious devises they endeavored to 
divert the inquirer’s attention from them. Scholars 
also discovered that these subjects and all the litera- 
ture treating of them were considered sacred, and 
as such tobe jealously guarded from the sacrilegious 
prying of unholy strangers; furthermore, that the 
Brahmans as a class being specially entrusted with 
the guardianship of all things sacred and national, 
they did not wish their pupils, who were also their 
masters to learn too much about matters the knowl 
edge of which might enable them to strengthen their 
own power at the expense of the Brahmans’ own, 


Ancient type of dwellings discovered in the Him@layas, among 
non-Aryan Tribes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “ The Story of Vedic India.” 
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and to unravel, on occasion, the plotting and schem- 
ing of the latter, as well as expose the fallacy of 
many of their claims and assertions. The Veda was 
the name of the forbidden knowledge—literally, for 
the word means “knowledge.” It was applied, as 
the English students found out, sometimes to the 
sacred books of the ancient religion of India, and 
sometimes to the body of literature that had gathered 
around them in the course of time. Those books, four 
in number, were said by the Brahmams to be a direct 
yerbal revelation from the Most High, and were 
soon understood by the scholars to be the fountain- 
head of India’s religion and law both. All their 
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eforts were henceforth bent in this direction, but 
they could accomplish very little, even when they 
contrived to get hold of portions of the precious texts, 
as they met another and not less disheartening 
obstacle in the fact that the language proved to be 
an older form of Sanskirt, which it was impossible 
forthem to master unassisted, as it would be for us 
fo understand without previous study the Anglo- 
Saxon writings of Bede or Alfred the Great. 

The difficulties were in time overcome and the 
forbidden knowledge has become at last the possess- 
ton of the world. Philadelphia Press. 


="The Martians” is the title announced of George 
du Maurier’s next story. 
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CHURCHES AND CASTLES 
MEDIA.VAL FRANCE. 


By Walter Cranston Larned. Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


A record of a traveler’s impressions of the great 
monuments of France. It is written in a highly 
agreeable way, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion. To those who have not seen these churches 
and castles, the book cannot fail of being attractive, 
while to those to whom they are familiar, both the 
text and the capital illustrations will recall many 
pleasant recollections. The author gives most 
accurate information, and without entering deeply 


OF 


236 pp. 


From “Churches and Castles of Medieval France.” 


into history, evidently loves their beauty and cares 
about the place they hold in the hearts of the French 
people. Philadelphia Press. 


OUT OF THE EAST. 


REVERIES AND STUDIES IN JAPAN. By Lafcadio 
Hearn, author of “ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” etc. 
341 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Mr. Hearn says that five years of intimate associa- 
tion with the Japanese have given him the power to 
see them unmagnified by the poetic glamour which 
an almost boundless admiration for the land and the 
people raised betore his eyes during the first half of 
his life in the Orient. That may be so, but he has 
certainly lost none of the power evidenced in his 
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‘Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan” to make his read- 
ers see through that same early glamour the scenes 
he describes and the men whose very souls he 
apparently makes manifest. ‘‘ Out of the East” is a 
work of less magnificent proportions than its pre- 
decessor, but in it are numberless passages of a 
beauty quite as great as that which characterized 
the most notable parts of that remarkable book, 
while deeper appreciation and keener insight, as re- 
gards the great problems Japan is now forcing upon 
the West for solution, reveal the effect on the writer 
of added opportunities for observation and study. 
None of his enthusiasm or of his ability to inspire 
enthusiasm has departed, but now he shows the 
meaning of things as well as their picturesque 
beauty, and corrects not only many of the mistaken 
judgments that have been formed by others, but a 
few of his own. 








Armenian Girls of Van. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 7 
From “ The Armenian Crisis in Turkey.” 


The chapter about ‘‘jiujutsu’’ is certainly one of 
the most interesting in the book, but it is not that 
whose omission Mr. Hearn’s readers would have 
regretted most. His opinions about what he sees are 
always worth consideration, and often they are singu- 
larly acute, but the arguments by which he supports 
them do not invariably convince. For instance, not 
even Mr. Hearn’s authority will go far toward per- 
suading the majority of his readers that Buddhism can 
be of any further use to the world, or that in eleva- 
tion of thought er consistency with natural phenom- 
ena it ranks above any of the many variants of 
Christianity with which rival missionaries are striving 
to supplant it. Quite different is it, however, when 
the poet, instead of the investigator, begins to speak. 
Then must instant and eager acquiescence be given 
to all he says. In appreciation of the beautiful, 
whether its manifestations are wooded mountains and 
sunlit sea, or the lives of men and women, Mr. Hearn 
is never mistaken, nor does he ever fail to make 
plain the reasons for his enthusiasm or their 
adequacy. 
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The description of scenery, therefore, and the 
narration of simple stories about the Japanese who 
lived of old or who live to-day are by far the most 
precious parts of his books. This ‘Out of the 
East’”’ is rich with such treasures. In its first chapter 
is an ancient and curious tale about a sort of Orienta} 
Rip Van Winkle, and, strangely in contrast with it, 
as regards everything except sadness, are stories of 
suicide prompted by hatred, by love, and by loyalty, 
Suicide is ever the ultimate argument in Japan, and 
conclusively settles difficulties of the most diverse 
kinds. These people are patient only to a certain 
point; that reached, an implacable energy replaces 
submission, and tragedies which any other race 
would regard with shuddering horror are acted to 
grim conclusion by peasants to whom smiles had 
seemed as hatural as their color, and by Princess to 
whose gentle courtesy there had seemed to be no 
limit. 

This volume was not finished until the present war 
with China was well under way. Kumamoto, the 
town where Mr. Hearn lived and taught in a govern- 
ment school, was full of young soldiers making ready 
for embarkation. He describes them as filled with 
the very ecstasy of patriotic fervor. To fight for 
Japan and to die for it in case of slightest need wete 
consuming ambitions in every mind. No thought of 
personal glory mingled with this devotion to the 
fatherland and the Emperor. Men grew desperate 
and killed themselves if enrollment in the army was 
refused, while rich and poor alike offered all they had 
in the world to supply the army’s needs. Scenes like 
these were repeated all overthe kingdom. That such 
soldiers would be victorious or would be exterminated 
in Corea and China was inevitable. 

So far they have been victorious. Mr. Hearn hopes 
and believes that China will soon be in their power, 
but he has studied the people of that older realm, and 
recognizes in them immeasurable potentialities. To 
tell the end is impossible, and the end will not be 
reached when Japan and China are again at peace. 
Dai Nippon is thoroughly aroused. She shows no 
inclination, and little need, for further tutelage; for- 
eigners no longer command her ships, run her rail- 
ways, or manipulate her telegraphic instruments. 
Neither foreign capital nor foreign men are invited to 
her cities or fields, and, having chosen what arms she 
needed from foreign arsenals, and learned to use 
them, Japan claims equality with all the world. The 
new English treaty recognizes the justice of this claim, 
and—English traders are preparing to leave Yoko- 
hama. No longer allowed to overlive the natives, 
they find themselves underlived by them, and their 
position untenable. N. Y. Times. 


=Arrangements have already been made for 4 
German translation of ‘As Others Saw Him: A 
Retrospect, 54 A. D.,” recently published in this 
country and in England. 
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THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


The Massacre of 1894, its Antecedents and Sig- 
nificance. With a Consideration of Some of the 
Factors which enter into the Solution of this Phase 
of the Eastern Question. By Frederick Davis Greene, 
for several years a resident of Armenia, With in- 
troduction by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., author os 
“Our Country,” “The New Era,” etc. Illustrated. 
180 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 

There is no reasonable doubt that early in the month 

of September, 1894, a massacre, the horrors of which 

are indescribable, took place in the Sassoun and 
neighboring regions of Armenia. How many were 
killed nobody ever will know—the average of the 
estimates makes the number of the victims about 
1o,coo, but nearly double that number may have 
been butchered. Those who perished were Christians, 
and they perished because they were Christians. 
One other point is established beyond reasonable 
doubt. It is that the massacre was the result of an 
order given by the Sultan of Turkey, and that this 
order was part and parcel of his policy as the Calif 
of the Mohammedan religious world of making 
relentless and cruel war azainst those who are not of 

his faith. 2 

This book is an appeal tothe civilized world in 
behalf of the Armenian race and of all the races of 
Turkey to put an end to this terrible policy and to 
establish in Turkey the rigbt of all men to religious 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The appeal is 
strong and convincing, It will arouse in those who 
read it the wish that Abd-ul Hamid Khan and his 
Mohammedan horde might be marched off into some 
remote part of the world—the centre of Africa, for 
example—and compelled to stay there, fenced in so 
that they never might interfere with any other people, 
so that they never might draw their swords against 
others than their own kind. 

Itis not a question of religion that is discussed in 
these pages, but a question of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. The time has come, it is urged, when the great 
powers of the earth should compel the Sultan of 
Turkey to adopt a humane policy and cease to be a 
wild beast. 

The point on which the author lays the greatest 
stress, is that the Armenian massacre is only an 
incident in a horrible policy, and that if the civilized 
world shall not interfere there will be other incidents 
of similar sort, just as there have been such inci- 
dents in the past. 

Naturally Mr. Greene's first effort is to demonstrate 
that there has been a massacre in Armenia. His 
demonstration consists in the presentation of sixteen 
letters written by men and women living in Turkey, 
based largely on the testimony of refugees from the 
region of the massacre, and on the testimony of 
soldiers who participated in the butchery. None of 
the letters is from an eye witness, for at the time 
of the massacre the Armenian villages were sur- 


rounded by a cordon of soldiery, and nobody was 
permitted to pass through it. The same guard also 
was kept up for months after the massacre, while the 
work of destroying the evidence of what had taken 
place was going on. The strong point in the evi- 
dence which is presented in these letters is that 
they were written, each independently of the others, 
and from seven different cities wide apart, five of the 
cities forming a circle around the scene of the 
destruction. The names of the writers of the letters 
are withheld, because, if they should be published, 
the writers would be in great danger, inasmuch as 
they still are living in Turkey. 


Ch 2a 
ON 





A LACK OF BALANCE. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 
From ‘“ A Wheel Within a Wheel.” 


The author vouches for the letter writers, and as 
he himself has been until lately a missionary in 
Armenia, there is every reason to accept his guarantee 
as sufficient. It may be said, however, that a 
number of persons, including Gov. Greenhalge of 
Massachusetts, William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Livermore, Alpheus H. Hardy, Edward Everett Hale, 
and ex-Gov. Russell of Massachusetts, have examined 
the letters, and joinin an address which appears in 
the book, in which they express ‘‘the utmost con- 
fidence”’ in the statements contained in Mr. Greene’s 
letters, and say that they are “worthy the belief of 
all men.” 
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As the author remarks, no one of the letters would 
tell the story of the massacre; but taken together, 
they furnish a more complete account of what took 
place within that cordon of soldiery than has been 
published before, in this country at least. This 
‘‘Chapter of Horrors,” as it is called, is followed by 
some chapters in which a great deal of information 
is presented, the possession of which is essevtial to 
an understanding of the Turkish question. The 
author gives us a description of Armenia, drawn 
largely from the knowledge he gained of the country 
and its people while he lived there. 

Then comes the general discussion of the Eastern 
question, in which a good deal that is severe is said 
about England. The Turk has not kept his promises, 
and England has evinced no determination that he 
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“If I am asked to explain why I learned the bicycle, ] 
should say that I did it as an act of grace, if not of actual 
religion. The cardinal doctrine laid down by my physician 
was ‘ Live out of doorsand take congenial exercise,’ but from 
the day when at sixteen years of age I was enwrapped in the 
long skirts that impedeu every footstep, I have detested 
walking, and felt with a certain noble disdain that the con- 
vertions of lite had cut me off from what in the freedom of 
my prairie home had been one of my dearest joys. Driving 
is not real exercise; it does not renovate the river of blood 
that flows so slugglishly in the veins of those who from any 
cause, have lost the natural adjustment of brain to brawn, 
Horse: back riding, which does promise vigorous exercise, is 
expensive. The bicycle meets all the conditions, and will, 
ere long, come within the reach of all. Then there were 
three minor reasons: 

“¢T did it from pure natural love of adventure. 

“Second, from a love of acquiring this new implement of 


. power, and literally putting it under foot. 


“Last, but not least, because a good many people thought 
that I could not do it at my age” New York World, 


Jonathan Harrington’s House. 
Jonathan Harrington was wounded where the stone now stands, and fell dead at the doorstep ot his house. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


should keep them. Being quite content with the 
profits of her partnership with the Sultan, she has let 
him do as he pleased as to his promises. Turkey 
would be better off to-day, Mr. Greene thinks, if there 
had been no treaty of Berlin. N.Y. Times. 


A WHEEL WITHIN 


How I LEARND TO RIDE THE BICYCLE. With sorre 
reflections by the way. By Frances E. Willard. Illus- 
trated. 75 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Amusing chapters showing how at “the ripe age of 
fifty-three,” Miss Willard learned to ride a bicycle, 
and thereby saved her health. The reasons which 
the great temperance lecturer gives for learning to 
ride the bicycle are interesting. She says: 


A WHEEL. 


From ‘‘ Daughters of the Revolution and Their Times.” 


OUR CONTINENTAL MOTHERS. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION AND THEIR TIMES. 
1769-1776. A Historical Romance. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. Illustrated. 387 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

So much has been heard over and over again of the 

deeds of our Revolutionary sires that it is a truly 

refreshing amends of justice to be able to read of our 

Continental mothers. Mr. Coffin has cast his history 

into a narrative form and his story opens in the fall of 

1769, when the wives of the Boston merchants had 

sworn not to drink a drop of Stamp Acttea. Mrs. 

Joseph Warren, Dorothy Quincy and Mrs. John 

Adams, as well as a number of other fine dames of 

ye olden time are introduced, but Ruth Newville, 
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Berinthia Brandon and Mary Shrimpton are fictiti- 
ous heroines, typical characters, representing the 
young women of that trying period, in which families 
were divided, the parents adhering to King George 
and the sons and daughters giving their allegiance 
to liberty. 

Mr. Coffin gives for the first time, too, an account 
of the tragic death and dramatic burial of school- 
boy Christopher Snider, whose murder led to the 
Boston massacre of March 6, 1770. The 
venality and corruption of Parliament and 
of King George's Court is made plain 
through certain personages of the tale, 
which is a decidedly entertaining and 
profitable recital. Philadelphia Record. 


IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA. 


By Marie Fraser. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 


72 cents. 
At the present time, when the death of 
Robert Louis Stevenson is still fresh in our 
memories, there is a special interest attach- 
ing to any work dealing with his far Samoan 
home. Miss Fraser sojourned for a while 
on the island of Upolu, not far trom Mr. 
Stevenson’s residence at Vailima, and the 
brief records of her intercourse with the 
illustrious writer form some of the most 
attractive portions of a thoroughly delightful 
volume. Miss Fraser and her companion 
found the Stevensons the kindliest and 
most thoughtful of neighbors and friends, 
and the occasional glimpses of ‘‘R.L.S.” 
himself leave an extremely pleasant im- 
pression. The small volume gives us, too, 
astrikingly picturesque and faithful account 
of the conditions of life in the island, and 
some highly entertaining sketches of many 
of the native servants. One pleasant little 
story tells of a visit to Apia, when the 
ladies stopped at the nearest thing in the 
way of a restaurant kept by a certain China- 
man. On their entry three or four men 
were seated eating at the table: ‘‘ Ulla hus- 
tled them out of the room into some side 
apartment, and in a few seconds he had 
torn off the many-colored tablecloths, and, 
with the remnant of their meal, had dis- 
patched it after them. . We pro- 
tested against the violence to which the inoffensive 
diners had been subjected. Ulla just shook his long, 
loose jointed limbs a little more than usual, as he 
lumped down in front of us some speciality of 
Kai Sue’s, and said, ‘Oh, him no good. Boss say to 
me, ‘‘ Ladies come; chuck rubbish. Ulla chuck! 
Savvy?’”’ On this occasion “Tusitala” gave an 
example of his kind thoughtfulness. ‘‘ Louis Stevenson 
had thought that girls generally liked champagne, and 
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had sent down a consignment in ample time to have it 
cooled for tiffin. In his busy life he was continually 
considering others and how to make them happy; 
and here was a little instance of his forethought, for 
the wine was entirely for the gratification of his 
friends, as he infinitely preferred for himself Kai 
Sue’s lager.” 

This is a thoroughly interesting and unconventional 
piece of travel-talk, which deserves to meet with many 


Queen Sophia Charlotte. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


From “ Daughters of the Revolution and Their Times.” 


readers, on its own account as well as on that of the 
great writer with whom it is associated. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, author ot ‘‘ Timothy's 
Quest”? and other stories, was married March 29 to 


George Christopher Riggs, of New York City. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A FRENCH HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


A LITERARY HIstory OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE. By J. J. 
Jusserand. With frontispiece. 545 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 

No Frenchman since Taine has exhibited such a 

thorough knowledge of English literature as has Mr. 

J. J. Jusserand. American readers are already 

familiar with his ‘‘ English Wayfaring Life ia the 

Middle Ages,”’ ‘Piers Plowman,” ‘The English 

Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” and ‘“‘ A French 

Ambassador at the Court of Charles II.” He has 


now undertaken a work of comprehensive scope 
which he terms ‘‘A Literary History of the English 


from “ The Princess Aline.”’-—Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Bros, 


People.’’ This is to be completed in three volumes. 
The first volume, which is now published by the Put- 
nams, tells the literary story of the English up to the 
Renaissance ; the second will cover the period from 
the Renaissance to the time of Pope; the third volume 
will bring the narrative up to our own day. The 
author explains in his preface why he has called his 
book ‘A Literary History of the English People ”’ 
rather than a history of English literature. He has 
aimed to allot to the nation itself a larger part than is 
awarded to it in histories of literature, and to study 
certain manifestations of its genius whic are usually 
passed over in silence. Thus he has no intention of 
allowing to remain in blank the ages during which the 
national thought expressed itself in languages which 
were not native, for that would be to assume that dur- 
ing considerable periods the inhabitants of the island 
had ceased to think at all. Then, again, Mr. Jusser- 
and contends that philosophers and reformers may be 
questioned, not without purely literary advantage, 
concerning the theories which they spread ; for Bacon, 
Hobbes, and Locke have been the ancestors of poets 
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who, though they may never have read their works, 
have breathed an air impregnated with their thought, 

Among the most striking chapters of this volume 
are those which deal with the authors of English blood 
who wrote their works in French or in Latin. Note. 
worthy, also, is the account of the fusion of races and 
languages accomplished in the fourteenth century, 
and characterized by th+ appearance of Chaucer, 
Gower, and Langland in Enylish poetry, and of John 
Wyclif, the father of English prose. NV. Y. Sun, 


AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


By The. Schreiber. Edited for English use by Prof. 
W. C, F. Anderson, Firth College, Sheffield. With 
a preface by Prof. Percy Gardner. Illustrated. 203 
pp. Indexed. Quarto, oblong, $5.85; by mail, $6.37. 


For the artist, the architect, the decorator, and the 
archaeological student, this publication will be a ver- 
itable find. Nor will its usefulness be limited to 
these classes. So vast a wealth of information as is 
contained within its pages cannot fail to be of the 
greatest service to the general reader, who will thus 
be able to comprehend much more readily many 
points in the life, the habits, and the manners of the 
ancients. Schreiber, with the characteristic traits of 
the German savant, has gone into his work analyti- 
cally and with untiring enthusiasm. Whether the 
subject be the art of the ancient painter, sculptor, or 
the maker of bronzes, the architect and builder, the 
mysterious rites of the priest at the religious festivals, 
or the athletes at the Olympian games, the author is 
most exhaustive, and little available material seems 
to have been neglected. 

Unusually interesting and instructive are the chap- 
ters devoted to war, while there are ample data relat- 
ing to wars, the intimate home life of the classical 
ancients is not neglected. The houses they lived in, 
the temples they built, the plans of their cities and 
public buildings, are all given in great detail. The 
markets, the shops, the very drainage and sewerage 
and the sanitary arrangements are treated with 
copious drawings. So with baths, private and pub- 
lic, an important factor in the lives of all classes; 
there are many very interesting accounts. Weights 
and measures, the arrangements of the shops, the 
various customs of the workmen, the manufactures of 
pottery, the goldsmith’s art, and the more humble 
trades of the shoemaker, the barber, the carpenter, 
and the baker—none of these are lacking. One 
may turn at a glance and get any desired informa- 
tion. 

The volume fittingly closes with an exhaustive 
account of the funeral rites of these bygone races, 
and gives details of the coffins, the graves, and the 
tombs, with death processions, burial ceremonies, 
and bodies lying in state. Plans of cemeteries are 
here, with monuments, sepulchres, and sarcophagi. 
The tombstones that marked the final resting place, 
the bas-relief commemorating the deceased, and 
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medals in memory of the virtues of the dead are 
records of the thoroughness of the work in Schreiber’s 
book. 

The accompanying letter press fully explains each 
cut, gives authorities, and is otherwise most interest- 
ing and of great utility to the student who desires to 
refer in more detail to special subjects. 

N. Y. Times. 


A ROMANCE OF TRAVEL. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Richard Harding Davis, 
author of “ The West from a Car Window,” “ Our 
English Cousins,” “ Gallegher,” etc. Illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson. 163 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 


Though Mr. Davis’ latest story is the longest he has 
written, it is still essentially a ‘ short story ""—a single 
theme directly developed upon one straight line. The 
conception is delicate, almost fanciful; the treatment 
is so daintily simple and sincere that it seems an 
actual narrative of personal experience and one only 
recognizes at the end what fine art it is that has made 
this work of imagination so convincing. A young 
painter setting out in pursuit of the Princess whose 
photograph has charmed him, and following her half 
way around the world without coming up with her, 
only to find at the end of the chase that it is the 
American girl he has been traveling with that he 
really loves, this is the whole thread of the story. 
At the end we understand exactly how it all happened 
and must have happened ; but we have been absorbed 
in the chase all along and did not anticipate the 
result; least of all did we anticipate the last delicate 
touch of all, which suggests what might have been, 
had it been otherwise: ‘‘I think I am a little 
homesick,”’ said the Princess Aline. 

Fine as this all is on its human side, the special 
charm of ‘‘ The Princess Aline”’ is in its impression 
of rapid travel. We go by express from New 
York to Athens, and not only have we a dis- 
tinct picture of each capital at which the Prin- 
cess and her pursuer stop, but we go with them 
in the railway carriage and see the changing 
panorama that flits by the windows, If Mr. 
Davis had been writing ‘‘ Europe From a Car 
Window,” he would have elaborated the pic- 
ture more—for here it is only the landscape 
background for the living figures—but he could 
hardly have made the impression more vivid. 

One would at any time hesitate to say whether 
his art is better displayed as a story-teller or as 
traveler; in ‘‘ The Princess Aline” the two are 
so combined that it is not necessary to make 
the distinction. In either aspect or in both, 


this is a little masterpiece. 
Philadelphia Times. 


=Frank Stockton has just finished a novel, 
entitled ‘‘ The Adventures of Captain Horn.” 
It takes the reader from South America to Paris. 


From * The Princess Aline.” 
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THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS 
OF THE FAR EAST. 

Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, 
Siam, Malaya. By Henry Norman, author of “ The 
Real Japan.”” With sixty illustrations and four maps. 
608 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.28. 


Henry Norman is one of the best equipped, most 
careful and most trustworthy of the newspaper corre- 
spondents who have made a special study of the 
peoples and politics of the far East. Some newspaper 
letters are included in the present volume, but it is 
very much more than a collection of ephemeral im- 
pressions. The record of mere travel is interwoven 
with that of investigation, and incidents and adven- 
tures are mingled with the factors and statistics of the 
permanent problems. It is altogether an important 
and timely book. It is true that it 1s addressed 
primarily to the British public, the effects of Eastern 
politics upon British interests being kept constantly 
in view, but it is written from the standpoint of a 
thoughtful and broad-minded observer, a student of 
contemporary history. 

Some hundred pages of Mr. Norman's book are 
devoted to China, From China he passes through 
Korea, describing the country and its international 
position and thence to Japan, whose present position 
and policy make these chapters of particular import- 
ance. Siam, which, though less interesting to us, is 
very important to England and to France, receives a 
good share of attention, as does also Malaya, and 
Mr. Norman concludes his interesting book by “an 
Eastern horoscope,”’ which is only one man’s guess, 
of course, but the guess of a man of more than com- 
mon knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Norman believes in Asia for the Asiatics, and 
he believes that to be distinctly the policy of Japan. 
‘‘ Between the Asiatic and the European, however 

















Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. 
‘“‘ They stood together with their backs to the rail.” 





Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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keen may be the commercial instincts of the latter, 
or however progressive the temperament of the 
former, there is an everlasting gulf.” As Kipling 
says, ‘“‘ Eastis East and West is West.”’ Says Mr. 
Norman: ‘‘ We may like Japan and admire her and 
trade with her, and for my part I do not think it pos- 
sible to know Japan without both liking and admiring 
her greatly ; and Japan may like us and appropriate 
our knowledge and trade with us; but European, 
American, French or German is one kind of human 
being and Japanese is another. Between them stands 
and will stand forever the sacred and ineradicable 
distinction of race.” 
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‘OLE VIRGINNY.”’ 


A Girv's LIFE IN VIRGINIA BEFORE THE War. By 
Letitia M. Burwell. With sixteen full-page illustra- 
tions by William A. McCullough and Jules Turcas, 
209 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Mrs. Letitia M. Burwell, the lady who wrote this 
sketch belongs to one of the best known and one of 
the oldest families of the South, and speaks of her 
subject with authority. It has special interest to all 
with pro-slavery ancestry. It was written, as the 
author says, with the object of whitewashing the hor- 
rors of slavery, by one who frankly acknowledges her 
inability to see them. She gives a very delightful 
picture of life on an old-fashioned plantation before 
the war, where slaves were treated with the greatest 
care and kindness. N. Y. World. 


NOTES. 


=F, F. Montresor, whose book, “ Into the High- 
ways and Hedges,’’ has just been published, is 


ye Miss Frances Frederick Montresor, youngest 


*j 
? 


“* How dey does grow.” 
From “ A Girl's Life in Virginia.” 


It must not be supposed that Mr. Norman’s book is 
entirely a treatise on Eastern politics.. It is a book of 
travel as well, and of the latest date. His facilities 
for observation have been quite unusual, and he has 
the art of selecting those things which are essential 
or significant, so that his scientific studies are enliv- 
ened by very clear and bright impressions of the 
countries and the peoples spoken of. The book is 
well made and abundantly illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and it is not only a book of unusual interest 
and value at this time, but one that is almost indis- 
pensable to an understanding of contemporary his- 
tory in the East. Philadelphia Times. 


daughter of the late Admiral Montresor. The book 
has passed into three editions within two months in 
England, and yet it is not erotic ! 


=Mr. George Curzon, M. P., has. undertaken to 

write the introduction to the reprint of Morier’s “Hajji 
Biba,” which is to appear in Macmillan & Co’s new 
series of ‘‘ Illustrated Standard Novels.”” Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘‘ Parents’ Assistant ” will, it is announced, be 
included in this series. 

=" Rita,” the popular writer of novels, points out 
that her nom de plume is frequently and erroneously 
given in library catalogues as Mrs. von Booth. That 
was her name some years ago, but she is now 
Mrs. Desmond Humphreys; she prefers, however, to 
be known om/y as “ Rita.”’ 

=" Doctor Izard ”’ is the title of a new romance by 
Miss Anna Katharine Green, the author of “The 
Leavenworth Case,’’ ‘‘ Marked Personal,”’ etc. It 
has already been printed as a serial, and the reviewers 
speak of it as ‘“‘a story of distinctive originality and 
exceptional power, which will linger in the memory of 
its readers.” 

=The volumes of the ‘‘ Temple Shakespeare” pub- 
lished during the present month are “ Richard II.” 
and the first and second parts of ‘‘ Henry IV.,” and 
then, so as not to break the trilogy, the three parts of 
“Henry VI.” will be published next month, and 
“Henry V.” and “ Richard III.” in May. 

=Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, the great publishing 
firm, have placed a great accumulation of literary 
material in the hands of Mrs. Oliphant, for use in a 
work to consist of biographies of former members of 
the firm. The book is likely to prove an extremely 
valuable chapter of literary reminiscence and 
biography. 

=A selection from articles contributed by Mr. G. 
W. Smalley to the Mew York Tribune, will be pub- 
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lished under the title ‘‘ Studies of Men.”” Among the 
subjects may be mentioned Cardinal Newman, Lord 
Tennyson, Prince Bismarck, the late Master of 
Balliol, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Froude, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


=Father Tabb, the poet, lives in Ellicott City, Md., 
and though his lyre inclines to the sad and reminis- 
cent note, he is one of the most sociable of men and 
one of the most jovial correspondents. Two little 
volumes of his verse were privately circulated in 1877, 
but the present collection, the first edition of which, 
published in December, was exhausted in three days, 
is his first book having a public imprint. 


=Macmillan & Co., who have begun the reissue, in 
four monthly volumes, of Mr. H. E. Watts’s transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” will continue this in July with 
a Life of Cervantes, wholly recast and almost entirely 
rewritten. This will have for frontispiece a reproduc- 
tion of the bust supposed to represent Cervantes in 
Cacheco’s picture at Seville; and also an exhaustive 
bibliography of Cervantes and his translators. 


=The sales in England of some recent novels are 
given as follows: ‘‘ Discords,” (fourth edition,) 6000 
copies ; ‘‘ Episodes,’’ 2000 copies ; ‘‘ Great God Pan,” 
2000 copies; ‘‘Earl Lavender,’’ 1000 copies; 
“Gallia,” 20co copies; ‘*‘ Woman Who Did,” (fifth 
edition,) 8000 copies; ‘‘ Yellow Aster,”’ 24,000 copies; 
“Heavenly Twins,” 45,000 copies; ‘‘ Keynotes,” 
(sixth edition,) 10,000 copies. NV. Y. Times. 


=A new series of Saga translations, to be issued 
under the title of ‘‘The Northern Library,”’ is 
announced by Macmillan & Co. Several volumes 
are already arranged for, and the first of them will 
be a rendering by the Rev. John Sephton, of ‘‘ The 
Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason.’’ This will be suc- 
ceeded by ‘‘ The Faereyinga Saga” and ‘‘ The Am- 
bales Saga”’ translated respectively by Professor York 
Powell and Mr. Israel Gollancz. 

=The Director of The Round Robin Reading 
Club, Miss Louise Stockton, asks us to state that a 
series of long continued robberies of the mail recently 
discovered has very seriously affected her correspon- 
dence. Letters of inquiry, money orders, and replies 
to correspondents, and possibly letters of complaint, 
have been lost. Miss Stockton would be greatly 
obliged if any of our readers whose letters remain 
unanswered, would write again, addressing her 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 

=Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s will, dated early in 1893, 
has been made public. It provides fully for the 
novelist’s mother and his relatives on his father’s side, 
and leaves to his wife in life-rent the part of his 
father’s estate held by his mother, likewise in life-rent, 
together with all the rest of his money, books, royal- 
ties, manuscripts and other effects and property, real 
and personal, which are to go, in fee, upon her 
decease, to her son, Samuel Lloyd Osbourne, who is 
made residuary legatee. Stevenson's estate on 
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Upolu, “ Vanu Manutagi,” however, is left to his 
step-daughter. A life-rent is bequeathed to Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, keeper of the print-room in the British 
Museum, and Messrs. Charles Baxter and Henry 
James are appointed executors. Critic. 

=Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall, one of the most 
promising of our rising group of architects, will shortly 
publish, his second volume, ‘‘ Asthetic Principles.’’ 
The studies which led up to the publication of his first 
book, ‘‘ Pain, Pleasure, and Aésthetics,’”’ were origi- 
nally undertaken with the desire of seeing how far 
the science of zsthetics and the philosophy of art 
would avail as helps in the author's practice of his 
profession. The author greatly hopes that it may be 
found understandable and helpful by his fellow- 
craftsmen among painters, sculptors, architects, 
musicians, and literary workers in general. It may 
be considered as introductory to his former book, but 
it is also a digest, in more popular form, of the 
esthetic principles therein discussed. Dial. 

=Mr. William Heinemann, publisher, announces 
two volumes of letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
which the poet’s grandson, Mr. E. M. Coleridge, has 
edited. The majority of the letters are now pub- 
lished for the first time, but in order to make the 
collection representative of the whole of Coleridge’s 
voluminous correspondence, a few letters which have 
previously appeared in the biographies of contem- 
poraries and elsewhere have been included. The 
unpublished correspondence consists of letters to 
Mary Evans (the poet’s first love), to his brother 
George, to his wife, to Southey, to John Thelwall, to 
Poole, to Wordsworth, to Charles Lamb, to William 
Sotheby, to the Morgan family, to the Gillmans, to 
his nephews (John Taylor, Edward, Henry Nelson, 
and George May Coleridge), to C. A. Tulk, M. P., to 
H. F. Cary, to Joseph Henry Green, and others. 
The volumes will be illustrated. London Atheneum. 

=Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. recently gave 
an exhibition of an interesting collection of transla- 
sions of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggins’ charming books 
for children. Most of the translations have been 
illustrated in the countries in which they were pub- 
lished. Mrs. Wiggins’ popularity with children is 
shown by the fact that ‘ The Birds’ Chistmas Carol” 
has reached its one hundred and seventeenth thou- 
sand. The translations in the exhibition which have 
come from Stockholm are ‘‘ Timothy s Quest” and 
“Polly Oliver’s Problem,”’ ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest,” in 
Swedish ‘‘ Tvasma Hemlosa,” is a very pretty little 
paper covered book, with an excellent and original 
picture on the cover. ‘‘ Timothy's Quest,” in Danish, 
is a bright little red book, with a very delightful 
Danish picture for a frontispiece. The Japanese 
translation of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol” is the 
most attractive, though it can be hardly called, in this 
country, a readable book. In it one of the original 
little New England children appears as a most attrac- 
tive Japanese boy, fishing. N.Y. Times. 
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. =“ Katrina Trask,” whose poems are just now at- 
tracting the attention of the literary world, is called 
the Lady Aberdeen of America. She is the wife of 
Spencer Trask, the New York banker, and a more 
than ordinarily beautiful woman. For years she has 
taken a personal and active interest in the question of 
domestic service and has endeavored to show by 
practice how to settle the vexing subject. In Mrs. 
Trask’s own home, Yaddo, at Saratoga, she was able 
to carry out some of her ideas on this subject when 
the mansion was rebuilt, three years ago, after 
the design of Haddon House, England. She is 
a fearless talker, as well as writer, on all social 
topics, and wields a strong influence over a circle of 
women who for some time have been accustomed 
to spend an afternoon once a week with her when 
they discuss whatever new interests them in the way 
of literature or burning topics of the day. 

N. Y. World. 

=The following prayer was composed by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and read aloud to his family only 
the evening before his death :—‘‘ We beseech Thee, 
Lord, to behold us with favour, folk of many families 
and nations, gathered together in the peace of this 
roof; weak men and women, subsisting under the 
covert of Thy patience. Be patient still ; suffer us yet 
awhile longer—with our broken promises of good, 
with our idle endeavours against evil—suffer us awhile 
longer to endure, and (if it may be) help us to do 
better. Bless to us our extraordinary mercies ; if the 
day come when these must be taken, have us play the 
man under affliction. Be with our friends; be with 
ourselves. Go with each of us to rest; if any awake, 
temper to them the dark hours of watching; and 
when the day returns to us, our sun and comforter, 
call us with morning faces and with morning hearts— 
eager to labour—eager to be happy, if happiness shall 
be our portion ; and if the day be marked to sorrow 
—strong to endure it. We thank Thee and praise 
Thee; and in the words of Him to Whom this day is 
sacred, close our oblation.”’ British Weekly. 
=Mr. John Mackie, the author of ‘‘ The Devil's 
Playground,” issued lately by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, has had a large number of inquiries 
addressed to him lately by all sorts of people, desirous 
of knowing the primary reason that led to the adop- 
tion of such a strange title to his book. Mr. Mackie, 
who is a resident of Edinburgh, writes his publishers, 
that the human heart, when swayed by powerful and 
conflicting passions, akin to those that filled the 
hearts of the principal characters in this story, sug- 
gested the title. But as he wrote, anticipating much 
misinterpretation on this point, and not caring to be 
accused of clap-trap, he resolved to give the tale a 
double right tothe title, and so introduced a valley 
in the Bad-lands, that he himself had named when 
in charge of a North West Mounted Police detach- 
ment in that wild country. It was on one occasion 
when snowed up in this identical valley that the 
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scene he afterwards put upon paper was suggested to 
him. It was S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” 
who advised him to add the sub-title viz.: “A Story 
of the Wild North West.” Mr. Crockett thinks very 
highly indeed of ‘‘ The Devil’s Playground.” 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


A. McC.— 
“TI would not for a wilderness of monkeys” 

N. L. C, informs us, is found in “The Merchant of 
Venice,’ Act III, Scene 1, about line Ior of Rolfe’s 
Shakespeare. 

M. L, Morrow gives the same information. 


E. R. S.— 

Geo. Carothers Young writes: ‘‘ Knowest thou yesterday, 
its aim and reason?” etc,, occurs in an essay by Thomas 
Carlyle, in the “Signs of the Times,’”’ and as the lines are 
not quoted, thinks Carlyle is the author of the verses. 


L. G. B,— 
Write to Stone & Kimball, Chicago, IIl., for sample copy 
of Chap Book. 


Cc. G. H.— 

M. F. writes: “ You were just rank earth, I knew,” etc., is 
from Robert Browning’s “ James Lee’s Wife,” verse 4 of 
Part IV: “Along the Beach.” The Riverside Edition 
gives the stanza: 

“Oh, Love, Love, no, Love! not so, indeed! 
You were just weak earth, I knew; 
With much in you waste, with many a weed, 
And plenty of passions run to seed, 
But a little good grain too.” 


K. E. L.— 

A portrait of Helen Hunt Jackson was published in the 
February, 1886, number of Book News, but that issue is 
now out of print. 


T. S. McNIcoL.— 

G. G. P. and Edna S. Witherspoon give the following 
information: ‘Is it true, O Christ in heaven,” etc., is a 
poem by Helen Hunt Jackson, and is called, “Is it True?” 
The following is a correct version of it: 


IS IT TRUE? 


“Ts it true, O Christ in heaven 

That the highest suffer most ? 

That the strongest wander farthest 
And most helplessly are lost ? 

That the mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain? 

And the anguish of the singer 
Makes the sweetness of the strain? 


“Ts it true, O Christ in heaven, 
That whichever way we go; 
Walls of darkness must surround us, 
Things we would but cannot know ? 
That the infinite must bound us, 
Like a temple veil unrent, 
Whilst the finite ever wearies, 
So that none’s therein content ? 
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“Is it true, O Christ in heaven, 

That the fullness yet to come 
Is so glorious and so perfect, 

That to know would strike us dumb ? 
That if ever for a moment 

We could pierce beyond the sky, 
With these poor dim eyes of mortals, 

We should just see God and die.” 

VERNON.— 

George R. Sparks writes: “ Warm the cockles of your 
heart”? may be found in “ Popular Sayings Dissected,” by 
A, Wallace, published by F. A. Stokes Compay. To 
warm the cockles of your heart, means to produce a sense of 
comfort within you. The ventricles of the heait are some- 
times called ‘ cochlez cordis,’ of which the foregoing 
expression involves a corruption for the one part and a 
translation for the other. 


S. E. P. asks for the place and authorship of the lines: 
Clear as amber, fine as musk, 
Is life for those who pilgrim wise 
Walk hand in hand, from dawn to dusk. 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES DwIGHT Dana, Professor of Geology and Miner- 
alogy at Yale University, died, April 14, in New York City. 
He was eighty-two years old, and was a familiar figure in 
the streets of the college town, being known as the only 
surviving member of the “old guard” professors, of which 
the late President Wolsey and the late President Porter were 
two of the most prominent. Prof, Dana retired from active 
class-room work in 1893 A widow, two sons, and two 
daughters survive him. 

Some of his works are “System of Mineralogy,” ‘ Man- 
ual of Mineralogy,” ‘Coral Reefs and Islands,” “ Text 
Book of Geology,’’ “Corals and Coral Islands,” ‘The 
Geological Story Briefly Told,” and “ The Manual of Geo- 
logy,” the fourth edition of which was published a few 
weeks ago. 


Exchanges record the death last ‘month of MR. JOHN 
MAXWELL, who, first as an advertisement agent and then as 
publisher, Lad a long and bustling, and eventually successful 
career. His prosperity was due almost entirely to the extra- 
ordinary popularity of Miss Braddon’s novels, of which 
he was fortunate enough to become the publisher, and the 
large sale of Belgravia, the magazine she edited. On the 
death of his first wife, Mr. Maxwell married Miss Braddon, 
and she and several children survive him. Of late years 
his health had been much broken, and he lived almost 
entirely at his place in the New Forest. 


MATURIN MurrAY BALLou, who died in Egypt last 
month, was born in Boston on April 14, 1820. He was the 
founder and for some time the editor and proprietor of 
Ballou's Magazine, and was for more than forty years con- 
nected with the | ress of his native town, notably the Daily 
Globe. He traveled extensively, gathering material for some 
of his books—** Due West,’’ ‘“* Due South,” “ Due North,’ 
“Under the Southern Cross,” and ‘* Around the World in 
Ten Months.” He also compiled a “ Treasury of Thought”’ 
from modern authors, “ Pearls of Thought,” “ Edge-Tools of 
Speech,” etc. Critic. 
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Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices, 


HISTORY. 


A History of the People of the United States 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. By 
John Bach McMaster. In six volumes. Volume IV. 

630 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.9c; by mail, $2.15. 

See review. 

A Narrative of the Events Which Have Taken 
Place in France. From the Landing of Napoleon 
Bonaparte on the First of March, 1815, till the Restora- 
tion of Louis XVIII. With an account of the state of 
Society and Public Opinion at that Period. By Helen 
Maria Williams. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.50; 
by mail, $2.63. 

Miss Helen Maria Williams, best known to the readers 
of to day by her translation of *‘ Paul and Virginia,” from 
1790 to 1815, published five collections of letters describing 
affairs in France for English readers. This is a reprint in 
most comely and attractive form of the last of them, 
first published in London in 1815 and republished here in 
1816, It furnishes a clear and well-written contemporane- 
ous narrative of events. 


Augustine of Canterbury. By Edward L. Cutts, D.D. 

207 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
It is an old story that Dr. Cutts tells us, but he tells it in a 
new fashion and clothes it with a new interest, making it 
a story of real life, in which the characters that are paraded 
before us are not a lot of historical lay figures, but rather are 
men and women who sleep, eat, drink, accomplish good, 
work evil, make blunders, lose their tempers, and do other 
things which men and women do to-day and will do to the 
end of time. The thread of the narrative is in the mind of 
ever, body who has read a history of the early days of Eng- 
land. It starts in the marketplace in Rome, where Greg- 
ory’s attention is attracted to a group of slaves that are 
offered for sale. The large frames of the slaves, their white 
bodies, and beautiful faces and hair please him greatly. He 
asks whence they have been brought, and when he learns 
that they are from the Island of Britain inquires whether 
they are pagans or Christians, They tell him they are 
pagans, whereupon he says it is a pity that the author of 
darkness should be possessed of such fair countenances, 
and that persons so beautiful in outward aspect should have 
minds void of grace. Next he inquires to what nation the 
slaves belong, and when told that they are Angles, says: 
“It is good, because they have angel faces, and it becomes 
such to be co-heirs with the angels in heaven.’’ In order 
that God’s praise might be sung in those regions, Augustine 
and about thirty other monks were sent to the Island of 
Britain to do missionary work. These missionaries are they 
who converted and baptized Ethelbert and established the 
Church in Canterbury, which in time came to be the centre 
of the Church of England. NV. Y. Times. 


Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People 
in religion, laws, learning, arts, industry, commerce, 
science, literature and manners, from the earliest times 
to the present day. By various writers. Edited by H. 
D. Traill, D.C. L. Volume IIf. From the accession 
of Henry VIII. to the Death of Elizaleth. 591 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 

The work which Mr. Traill has undertaken is a colossal 
one, but he has brought to the task a large amount of knowl- 
edge, and a singularly lucid intellect. He has wisely given 
us an encyclopzedical social history, the utility of which is 
obvious to all cultivated people. The present volume sus- 
tains the high reputation of the preceding two, and proves 
very conclusively that a competent band of contributors has 
been procured. The opening chapter gives the reign of 
Henry VIII. and deals at considerable length with the 
great changes which took place from 1509 to 1547. * * * 
A good deal of this volume is necessarily devoted to the 
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great dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 

and of the effect which their plays had upon the English 

public. When the entire work is complete it will undoubt- 
edly prove a most valuable aduition to every library. 
Philadelphia Press. 

The Armenian Crisis in Turkey. The Massacre of 

- 1894, its antecedents and significance. With a consid- 

eration of some of the factors which enter into the solu- 
tion of this phase of the Eastern Question. By Fred- 
erick Davis Greene, M. A, With introduction by Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D D., author of “Our Country,” ‘ The 
New Era,” etc. Illustrated. 180 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents, 

See review. 

The Great War with Russia. The Invasion of the 
Crimea. A Personal Retrospect of the Battles of the 
Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman, and of the Winter of 
1854-55, etc. By William Howard Russell, LL. D. 
324 pp. With appendix. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

The history of the campaign has been so often told that it 
is not possible to add much to it, especially after the valua- 
ble work of Sir Edward Hamley. How we drifted into war 
with hardly any settled plan: how our successes were often 
accidents—as at the battle of the Alma—and what pocr 
results came from such lavish squandering of blood and 
treasure; all these matters are again illustrated by Dr. Rus- 
sell. He is a cheerful and hearty raconteur, and his accounts 
have a racy flavor of barrack life, with all the comic adven- 
tures of the camp, and the jests and abundant animal spirits 
of the officers, many of whom are habitually spoken of by 
sobriquets which they enjoyed in their regiments, The de- 
scriptions of the battles of the Alma and Inkerman, and of 
the light cavalry charge, are all powerful pieces of writing. 
Here and there we have characteristic anecdotes and por- 
traitures of prominent men, some of whom have now be- 
come historical personages. Readers will follow Dr. Russell 
with delight through his sparkling pages, as he talks plea- 
santly of Englishman and Frenchman, of Russian and Turk. 
It is he who can best tel. us—to use the words of a well- 
known poem, to which he makes an incorrect allusion— 

* All about the war, 
And what they fought each other for ” 
London Saturday Review. 

The Story of Vedic India, as Embodied Princi- 
pally in the Rig-Veda. By Zénaide A. Ragozin, 
author of “The Story of Chaldea,” ‘The Story of 
Assyria,” etc, Illustrated. The Story of the Nations. 
457 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 

View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Hallam, LL.D, F.R.A.S, In- 
corporating in the Text the author's Latest Researches. 
With additions from recent writeis, and adapted to the 
use of students. By William Smith, D. C. L., LL. D. 
With frontispiece. 700 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 91 cents. 

This edition of Hallam’s “ Middle Ages’? was made in 
1871. It includes in the text the author's later notes and 
corrections. The work of ediling is done by a thoroughly 
competent hand and the index is very full; but much is now 
known that was uaknown in 1816 when the work was first 
written or even later when it was revised. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Girl’s Life in Virginia Before the War. By Leti- 
tia M. Burwell. With sixteen full-page illustrations by 
William A, McCullough and Jules Turcas. 209 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. By Archibald Forbes. 
With a portrait. English Men of Action. 222 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents; limp cover, 45 cents; by 
mail, 53 cents. 

The life of Lord Clyde is a fine piece of biography, for 
which all who enjoy reading of men of action will feel 
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deeply grateful. The author has sketched his hero’s career 
and character with a firm and sympathetic hand, and we 
follow the story of the distinguished soldier’s exploits with 
the deepest interest, from his service in Portugal with Sir 
John Moore up to his brilliant service in India aud his death, 
‘- Colin Campbell,” says Mr. Forbes, “‘ was unquestionably a 
deliberate man. This was not so in his original nature, 
which was quick and ardent, but in the course of his lon 
military life he had seen much evil come of hurry. Fight. 
ing man as he was, there probably never was a greater econ- 
omist of the lives of his soldiers. When absolute need was, 
he did not hesitate to avert failure at the cost of men’s lives, 
as he showed in the long and bloody fight under the walls 
of the Shah Nujeef; but whenever and wherever there was the 
possibility, his most earnest anxiety was to spare his men to 
the utmost of his endeavor.” The book is written with a 
vividness and force that make the reader an eye-witness of 
many of the memorable scenes described. There is not a 
superfluous word nor a dull page in it. Mr. Forbes makes 
solid history as absorbing as romance, and more instructive 
than the most didactic of novels. It is a book to be read by 
all who are interested in military history, and who is not? 
London Publishers’ Circular, 
E. G. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. By H. L. Wayland, 
D.D. 22 pp. 16mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 7 cents, 
Dr. E. G. Robinson (1815-1894) was nineteen years pro- 
fessor of theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, Presi- 
dent of Brown University and two years professor of ethics 
at Chicago, a man of the first powers and first work, whose 
labors and character are here outlined by a lifelong friend, 
History of S. Francis of Assisi. By the Abbé Léon 
Le Monnier. Translated by A Franciscan Tertiary. 
With preface by H. E. Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop 
of Westminster. 524 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.72, 

Life of Adam Smith. By Johz Rae. 449 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3 60; by mail, $3.80. 

Adam Smith burned all his letters and papers shortly 
before his death and the materials of his life are scanty. 
Mr. Rae has carefully compiled from all sources this account 
of his life, but it is rather a picture of the time than an 
autobiography of the greatest economist in the last century. 


Life and Times of William Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By C. H. Simpkinson, M.A. With 
portrait. 307 pp. Indexed. I12mo, $315; by mail, 
$3.32. 

Reminiscences. By Thomas M. Clark, D.D., LL.D. 
With a portrait. 226 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02, 


Seeking to Save. A Sketch of the Life anda Work of 
Mrs. Geraldine Hooper Dening. By Geo. W. Anderson, 
D.D. With a portrait. 48 pp. 16mo, paper, 10 cents; 
by mail, 12 cents. 

Mrs. Geraldine Hooper Dening was born of English 
parents descended from Bishop Hooper, the martyr, in 1841. 
In 1861 she began work as an Evangelist under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Haslam, in 1868 she married Thomas Henry 
Dening, also active as an Evangelist, and in 1872 died at 
Bath after eleven years of constant labor as an Evangelist. 


The Life of Samuel J. Tilden, By John Bigelow, 
LL. D., author of “ Life of Benjamin Franklin,” “ Life 
of William Cullen Bryant,’ etc. In two volumes. 
Volume 1.—1814-1876. Volume II —1877-1887. 
Illustrated. 416, 442 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by 
mail, $4.93. 

The People’s Life of William Ewart Gladstone. 
With 55 illustrations. 182 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

A convenient short biography of England’s “ Grand Old 
Man,”’ For so condensed a sketch, a very fair proportion 
has been observed in the narrative, which is almost wholly 
devoted to Mr. Gladstone’s public career. The portraits and 
other illustrations, while not of superior excellence, are 
suited toa popular work of this kind. Most of the great 
Commoner's great contemporaries are represented. 
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The Personal Life of David Livingstone, LL. D., 
D.C. L. Chiefly from. his Unpublished Journals and 
Correspondence in the Possession of his Family. By 
W. Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL. D., author of “ Heroes 
of Israel,’ etc, With a portrait. 508 pp. Izmo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


The Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone. A Study 
from Life. By Henry W. Lucy, author of “A Diary 
of Two Parliaments.’’ With a portrait. 255 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

In speaking of the plan of this work, Mr. Lucy says: “I 
have been content rapidly to sketch, in chronological order, 
the main course of a phenomenally busy life, enriching the 
narrative, wherever possible, with auto-biographical scraps 
to be found in the library of Mr. Gladstone’s public speeches, 
supplementing it by personal notes made over a period of 
twenty years, during which I have had unusual opportunities 
of studying the subject.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and 
Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway, author of “ The 
Life of Thomas Paine,’ “George Washington and 
Mount Vernon,” etc. Volume III. 1791-1804. 436 pp. 
8vo, $1.90; by maii, $2.08. 

The third volume of the “ Writings of Thomas Paine,” 
edited and corrected by Moncure D. Conway, embraces the 
years from 1791 to 1804, and is scarcely less interesting than 
the earlier volumes. It is mainly devoted to’ his comments 
on the French Revolution and the relations between the 
French and American Republics. It was in 1792 that Paine 
was tried in London and sentence of outlawry passed, so 
that this book covers his work in England in behalf of 
freedom. N. Y. World. 


RELIGION. 


A Child of Nature. Studies of the Outward as Related 
to the Inward Life. By Marion D. Shutter, D. D., 
author of ** Wit and Humor of the Bible,” etc. I11 pp. 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Lessons drawn from the clover-blossom, the leaves, the 
snuw-flake, etc., under the titles: A wayside prophet; The 
joy in harvest; Monuments of the leaves; The mission of 
the snow-flake; Down to the lake. Publishers Weekly. 


As Others Saw Him, A Retrospect. A.D. 54. 217 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

This account of the life of Christ is supposed to have 
been written by a Jewish scribe at Alexandria, In a 
preliminary letter to a Greek physician at Corinth, he says: 
“ But as for that Jesus of Nazareth, I can tell thee much, if 
not all, For I was at Jerusalem all the time he passed for 
a leader of men, up to the time of his shameful death. At 
first I admired him for his greatness of soul and goodness of 
life, but in the end I was persuaded to believe that he was 
adanger to our nation. and, though unwillingly, J was of 
those who voted for his death in the Council of Twenty- 
three.’ The supposed writer then describes the life and 
death of Jesus, from the scourging of the money-lenders in 
the Temple. The attempt to write the work as by an eye- 
witness and one only in part sympathetic has been very 
successful, and it is surely something to make us properly 
realize the views of those whose decision brought about the 
Crucifixion. This “ Retrospect” is likely to attract much 
attention. London Publishers’ Circular. 


How We Rose. By David Nelson Beach, author of “‘ The 
Newer Religious Thinking,’ etc. 86 pp. I2mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

_ A mystical treatment of religious differences and problems 

in the endeavor to find the common basis of both religious 

belief and religious emotion. 


Make Way for the King. By Flavius J. Brobst. 
248 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

After delivering under the auspices of the New England 
Evangelistic Society, six discourses on “ The Life which 
Lasts Forever,” these six discourses, one each week-day 
evening, were delivered to the young people of various 
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churches in Boston and its suburbs, on “ Christ, the King.” 

Delivered extemporaneously, they are here rewritten and 

are preceded by various opinions of Christ by Wendell 

Phillips, Napoleon, Goethe, etc. 

Occasional Addresses and Sermons. by the late 
Rev. Samuel J. Wilson, D.D, LL.D. With a memoir 
by the Rev. William H. Jeffers, D. D., LL.D. Edited 
by the Rev. Maurice E. Wilson, D. D., and the Rev. 
Calvin Dill Wilson. With a portrait 359 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.13; by mail, $1.28. 

Dr. Wilson was senior professor in the Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Allegheny, Pa., and some time pastor of the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. There are ser- 
mons and addresses on the following subjects: John Knox; 
Presbyterianism in the United States from the adoption of 
the form of government to the present time; The distinctive 
principles of Presbyterianism; The history of preaching; 
Our country calls—a war speech ; Ministerial consecration. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Pictured Truth. A Hand-book of Blackboard and Object 
Lessons. By Rev. Robert F. Y. Pierce. Introduction 
by Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D. Illustrated. 
208 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Radical Criticism. An exposition and examination of 
the Radical Critical Theory concerning the Literature 
and Religious System of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
By Francis R. Beattie, author of “The Methods of 
Theism,” etc. With an introdution by W. W. Moore, 
D.D., LL.D. 323 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The substance of this book has been published in the 
Christian Observer and has gained from preparation for 
publication in this furm a gratifying freedom from dry detail 
and technical refrigeration. Dr. Moore begins with an 
account of the Critical movement, what it is, its aims, 
methods, results and present tendencies. He then passes to 
array against it the arguments which it is the main work of 
his book to present; that it assumes a philosophy from which 
supernatural interference has been eliminated ; that from the 
historical point of view naturalistic evolution will not account 
for the development of Israel nor of Christianity; that the 
documentary analysis of the Old Testament is forced and 
unnatural; that the theory comes into collision at many 
points with ihistoric fact; that the Old Testament history 
refutes a good deal of this criticism ; that the exploration of 
the ancient monuments is furnishing an ever increasing mass 
of testimony against the positions of modern Radical Criti- 
cism, and finally that the organic connection between the 

Old Testament and the New is a point which has not been 

sufficiently considered by the radical critics. 

NV. Y. Independent. 


Received Ye the Holy Ghost? By J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.D, author of “The Ivory Palaces of the 
King,” etc. 127 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
44 cents, 

Risen with Christ. An address on the Resurrection. 
By the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., author of ‘ The 
Ministry of the Spirit,’ etc. 32 pp. I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This address deals with the evidence for the resurrection, 
the difficulties in the belief both in the resurrection of one 
and of many and closes with a demand for implicit faith, 
independent of all difficulties. It was first delivered at 
Northfield, August 12, 1894, and has appeared in ‘ North- 
field Echoes.” 

The Lord’s Supper. Its Neglect and the Causes of it. 
by Edward T. Hiscox, D.D. 16 pp. 16mo, paper, 
5 cents; by mail, 7 cents. 

This tract puts in plain, simple and direct language the 
need and obligation of attendance on the Lord’s Supper at 
least once a month and is prepared for distribution by pastors, 


The Parables by the Lake. By W. H. Thomson, 
MD., LL.D. The Parables and their Home. With a 
frontispiece. 159 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

A notable study of certain aspects of the familiar word- 
pictures of the Lord, W. H. Thomson, a distinguished 
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medical professor, is the son of that prince of descriptive 
religious writers, Dr. William Thomson, author of “ The 
Land and the Dook.” The writer of this particular volume 
“ The Parables of the Lake,’’ was born in Palestine and 
passed his youth there, which fact, indeed, accounts for the 
personal style adopted and for the vivid presentment of the 
scenes by the Lake of Gennesaret. The studies embraced 
in this instructive and sympathetic volume are clear explica- 
tions of the parables of the “ Sower,” the “ Seed Growing 
Secretly,” the ‘ Tares,” the “ Draw Net,” the “ Mustard 
Seed,” the ‘‘ Leaven,”’ the “ Hid Treasure,” the “ Pearl” 
and the ‘“ Householder’s Treasure,’’ 

Philadelphia Press. 


The Sceptics of the Old Testament. Job, Koheleth, 
Agur. With English Text Translated for the First 
Time from the Primitive Hebrew as Restored on the 
Basis of Recent Philological Discoveries. By E. J. 
Dillon, 280 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.06. 

The Teacher and the Class. A Symposium on Sunday- 
school Teaching. By Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D., Rev. R. 
F. Horton, D.D. Bishop Vincent, Rev. James Stalker, 
D.D., Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Ralph Wells, Sarah 
Geraldina Stock, Rev. W. D. Mackenzie, M. A., Rev. 
H. S. B. Yates. 130 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 


POETRY. 


Chocorua’s Tenants. By Frank Bolles. Illustrated. 
68 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

This beautiful lake and mountain have become endeared 
to us through Mr. Bolles’ varied studies of the forest life and 
the forest charm, But these poems give us a new light. 
They are all devoted to the birds which frequent the vicinity 
of Chocorua. The language, in the musical rhythm of 
“* Hiawatha,” is beautiful; the poems are filled with a broad 
nature-sympathy, and characterized by the true poetic 
instinct, Turn where one may, he will find something beau- 
tiful, in fact, in thought, or in expression. It is hard to 
single out one poem, and say, this is the best. But the one 
called “ Monk and Nun” is exquisite. 

Public Opinion. 
God’s Parable and Other Poems. By Susanna Mas- 
sey. 143 pp. {2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A volume of verse of real merit. Amid much that is 
rough and inconsequential, there is genuine music, fine 
appreciation of the beauty of nature and felicitous phrasing 
of poetry, but common concepts. Philadelphia Press. 


Lyrics of the Lariat. Poems with notes. By Nathan 
Kirk Griggs. [Illustrations and portrait. 266 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Mr. Griggs’ title suggests such subjects as he has versified 
in his longer poems—* The Cowboy,” “ Maverick Joe,” 
“The Blizzard,’ ‘The Prairie Dog,’ ‘ The Cowboy 
Preacher,” etc. Of these he has written in unstilted metres 
and in the free and easy, even slangy, phraseology of the 
plains. Many of the shorter poems, however, are religious 
in nature, or lyrics of love, childhood and memory, and 
though not without some merit, are essentially conventional. 
intone. The verses are freely furnished with small illustra- 
tions, Review of Reviews. 


Oklahoma and Other Poems. By Freeman E. Miller, 
A.M. With a portrait. 126 pp. I12mo, $1.00, post- 
paid. 

A collection of seventy-one poems, the title poem, an ode, 
“Oklahoma ”’ being the most pretentious. The cover em- 
blem is a stamp of the mistletoe, significant of Oklahoma 
Territory. The book is tastefully printed and bound, has a 
portrait of the author, and is dedicated to James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Old Ace and Other Poems, By Fred Emerson Brooks. 
With a portrait. 208 pp. Indexed. 12mo0,175 cents ; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

A collection of short poems in easy metres and upon 
popular subjects, of patriotic, humorous, pathetic or descrip- 
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tive nature. A number are written in dialect. Much of 
Mr. Brooks’ verse has an attractive swing and might be 
found serviceable for public recitation. His muse is a good- 
natured one, unpretentious and content to dwell among the 
common, homely affairs of everyday life and people. A por- 
trait of the author is given. Review of Reviews, 
Selections from the Works of Robert Browning, 
Edited and arranged for school use by Charles W, 
French. I12 pp. t2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation 
(Mahabhinishkramana). Being the Life and 
Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of 
Buddhism, (As told in verse by an Indian Buddhist.) 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S,, 
Illustrated. 244 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents, 

The Lyric Poems of Robert Burns. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. With a portrait. 243 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

It is in the shape of an attractive duodecimo that Mr. 
Rhys has enshrined his selection from the immortal Robbie, 
with tastefully designed cover, rough-edged paper, a por. 
trait, and illuminated title page. The introduction should 
be read with regard to the Burns criticisms of Carlyle, 
Arnold and Shairp, against the tone of which the editor pro- 
tests, although the poet will survive such attacks as tlese, 
and Mr. Rhys admits as much himself. The note prefixed 
to each poem (as a rule) is a useful idea, and a glossary at 
the end explains such terms and words as the Southron can- 
not be expected to understand. London Bookseller. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent. A 
Tour of Exploration. By Frank Vincent, author of 
“ Around and About South America,’’ “ In and Out of 
Central America,” etc, With map and 102 full-page 
illustrations. 541 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$4.05. 

In Stevenson’s Samoa. By Marie Fraser. With 
frontispiece, 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

See review, 

Out of the East. Reveries and Studies in New Japan. 
By Lafcadio Hearn, author of “ Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,” etc. 341 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 

Outre-Mer. Impressions of America. By Paul Bourget 
425 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. By Laurence 
Hutton. Illustrated by F. V. Du Mond. 8vo, 57 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Russian Rambles, By Isabel F. Hapgood, author of 
“The Epic Songs of Russia.” 369 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
A really intelligent and just study of the Russian peo- 
ple is offered in a volume by Isabel F. Hapgood, who 
has done so much to make Engiish readers acquainted 
with Tolstoi. These rambles are a collection of pictures 
of the manners, characters and daily life of the diverse 
peoples that own the sway of the Czar. There is mani- 
fest in this volume a keen appreciation of the natural 
endowment, the ingenious spirit and high promise of the 
Russian people. ‘The author’s vision was not distorted by 
any preconceived prejudices of religion, race and language. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that the author has suc- 
ceeded in dispelling some of the absurd ideas entertained by 
really intelligent people about Russia, and that her work is 
informed with the spirit of scholarly and patient research 
and illuminated with anecdotes and experiences most appo- 
site and entertaining. Philadelphia Press. 
The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. Travels 
and Studies in the British, French, Spanish and Portu- 
guese Colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, Siam and 
Malaya. By Henry Norman, author of * The Real 
Japan.”’ With sixty illustrations and four maps 
608 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.28. 

See review. 
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May, 1895 ] 


The Real Chinaman. By Chester Holcombe, for many 


years Interpreter, Secretary of Legation, and Acting - 


Minister of the United States at Peking. With seventy- 
seven illustrations. 350 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.67. 

See review. 


REFERENCE. 


A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
Upon original plans, designed to give, in complete and 
accurate statement, in the light of the most recent ad- 
vances in knowledge, and in the readiest form for popu- 
lar use, the meaning, orthography, pronunciation, and 
etymology of all the words and the idiomatic phrases in 
the speech and literature of the English-speaking peo- 
ples. Prepared by more than two hundred specialists 
and other scholars. Under the supervision of Isaac K. 
Funk, D. D., Frank A. March, LL. D., Daniel S. Gre- 
gory, D. D., Arthur E, Bostwick, Ph. D., John Denison 
Champlin, M. A., Rossiter Johnson, Ph.D. Volume II. 
M.to V. Ilustrated. 2318 pp. Folio, single volume 
edition, half russia, $11.00; full russia, $13.00; full 
morocco, $17.00; two volume edition, per set, half 
russia, $14.00; fll russia, $16.00; full morocco, $21.00. 
Full russia and full morocco bindings include Denison’s 
Patent Reference Index. 

This publication certainly places before the reading world 

a work that, for many reasons, is deserving of more than a 

passing mention. In the first place, it is the very latest pub- 

lication in a tield in which we have already the Century, 

Webster's, Worcester’s, the Imperial and Stormonth, not to 

mention smaller and more special works. Being the latest 

ithas, of course, had the advantage of the work that has 
been done by its predecessors. In the next place a book of 
this kind, in the very nature of the case, must have claims 
to serious consideration, or its publishers would not have 
ventured to risk a fortune in its production. A careful 
examination of the book, and a comparison of it page by 
page and at different points of test with the Century and 

Webster’s, its two principal competitors, proves in the most 

conclusive and convincing manner that its merits amply 

justify its entrance into a field that to an uninformed observer 
might seem to be already filled. Philadelphia Press. 


American Baptist Year-Book. 1895. Lansing Bar- 
rows, D. D., Editor. 282 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

This ‘“* Year book ”’ gives the organization and an account 
of the last meeting and condition of Baptist societies, con- 
ventions and unions by States,” a list of ordained ministers 
by States and statistics by associations with new ministers 
and Churches 


Atlas of Classical Antiquities. By Th. Schreiber. 
Edited for English Use by Professor W.C. F. Anderson. 
With a preface by Professor Percy Gardner. _I|lustrated. 
203 pp. Indexed. Quarto, oblong, $5.85; by mail, 
$6.37. 

See review. 

Popular Sayings Dissected. By A. Wallace. 168 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 57 gents; by mail, 63 cents. 

A book on popular sayings must needs be popular. Mr. 
Wallace’s book has matter enough in it that is curious 
and interesting to attract a multitude of readers. Strange is 
itthat popular sayings should want any explanation, since 
the meaning of one is instantly apprehended by the hearer. 
Yet when you consider the explanation, the exquisite mean- 
ing simply confounds you. Thus, everybody knows what is 
meant by the phrase “‘to set the Thames on fire.”” It explains 
itself. Now, the saying arose in Yorkshire, where a sieve 
used in flour mills is called a ‘ temse,” and this “‘temse”’ 
has been known on very rare occasions to be set on fire 
through the friction of the iron rim against the rim of the 
flour barrel. But Mr. Wallace does not leave the matter 
here. It is his pleasant way to carry you to the giddy heights 
of the wildly improbable and enigmatic only to drop you at 
the common sense and entirely impregnable exp'anation. 
His method is full of diversion. London Saturday Review. 
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The Statesman’s Year Book. Siatistical and Histori- 
cal Annual of the States of the World for the Year 
1895. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, Assist. Sec. to the 

- Royal Geographical Soc., with the assistance of I. P. 

. A. Renwick, M.A... Thirty-second Annual Pub- 
lication. 1156 pp. 12mo, cloth, $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 
This annual publication comes as near being an indis- 
pensable book of reference as publications evercome. It 
contains a stock of information which students of history, 
readers of newspapers, and those who make politics a busi- 
ness cannot afford to be without, and as these classifications 
include about all of the intelligent men and women in the 
world, it would seem that the word indispensable is not 
much too strong to use in estimating the value of the work. 

It shows the sort of government existing in each country, 

gives the names of all the Kings, Queens, Emperors, Presi- 

dents, Sultans, Ameers, and other heads of Governments, 
exhibits the geography of all the countries, and furnishes 
statistics relative to population, resources, trade, foreign 
commerce, education, religion, currency, shipping and navi- 
gation, railroads, weights aud measures, navies, armies, and 
many other things. A special feature of this year’s issue is the 
information appended to the commercial statistics of the 
several countries as to their systems of customs valuations. 

The leading table shows the yearly average price of silver in 

England in the last thirty seven years, and other facts about 

silver which are of interest just at this time. 4. Y. Zimes. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A History of the Novel previous to the Seven- 
teenth Century.. By F. M. Warren. 3o1 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

During the past decade or so English criticism has been 
active in examination of the origin and development of the 
various forms of fiction. Mr, F, M. Warren, who holds a pro- 
fessorship in Western Reserve University (Cleveland), sends 
out a book which is intended in part to serve as introduction 
to Korting’s ‘* History of the French Novel in the Seventeenth 
Century.”’ After an introduction of twenty pages he devotes 
two chapters to the ancient Greek novel and its influence. 
He then considers the romances of chivalry, paying detailed 
attention to “ Amadis of Gaul ” and its sequels, ‘* The Italian 
Pastoral,’’ “‘ Montemayor’s Diana,” “‘ The Picaresco Novel in 
Spain,” and “ Other Kinds of Spanish Novels.’’ The English 
novel and the Chinese novel are also given brief examination. 
Mr. Warren has made his study in the spirit of a thorough 
scholarship. The easy, natural style and much of the matter 
in the book, however, will attract a good many readers who 
are not specialists in the history of literary developments. 
There are references to numerous authorities, but no com- 
plete bibliography. Review of Reviews. 


A Literary History of the English People. From 
the Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. Jusserand, 
author of ‘“ English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages,’ etc. With a frontispiece. 545 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.6c; by mail, $2.84. 

See review. 


After Dinner and Other Speeches. By John D. 
Long. 223 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. With 
a critical text and translation of The Poetics. By S. 
H. Butcher, Litt. D., LL. D. 384 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.93; by mail, $3.11. 

No literary project could have been more timely, or more 
truly a desideratum, than that of Professor Butcher. And it 
would be hard to picture to the mind an editor more fit for 
the task. His learning both in the ancient and in the 
modern literature of his subject is apparently wellnigh 
unlimited, but he moves lightly under it. We do not say 
that either the treatise itself or the essay in eleven chapters 
commenting on it can be read with one’s feet on the fender ; 
but we affirm with confidence that he has done for his 
subject all that a very acute intelligence and a rarely brilliant 
style could effect in the way of elucidation. The translation 
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is perfect. That is, it could not be better constructed in 
order to give exactly the translator's view of the meaning, 
and it is in itself a fine piece of literature. The course 
which the editor has taken in giving a translation facing the 
Greek text and critical footnotes, but no explanatory com- 
mentary, is original and has much to commend it, For a 
commentory, the student must betake himself to the chapters 
pp. 107-378), which deal with the theory of poetry and 
ne art in the form of an essay, part of which appeared in a 
former work of Professor Butcher's, ‘Some Aspects of the 
Greek Genius.” In the essay, not a difficulty of interpreta- 
tion is left without full and luminous treatment, and it will 
be a wholesome discipline for students, who of late have 
been perhaps too much spoon-fed by editors, to seek the 
explanation in it rather than in a running commentary 

adjusted to each individual sentence. 
London Saturday Review. 


Cuore. An Italian School-boy’s Journal. A Book for 
Boys. By Edmondo De Amicis. ‘Translated from the 
thirty-ninth Italian edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
326 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


In this Italian boy’s book, closely following the immediate 
fact, Signor de Amicis has described a boys experience for a 
year in what we should call a high school, in- Turin, in 1872, 
after Italy was reunited. The book is a vivid picture of 
Italian life, well translated. 


Good Reading About Many Books. Mostly by their 
authors. Illustrated. 263 pp. 1I2mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents, 


History of the Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe. 
Eclectic English Classics, 253 pp. 1I2mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 49 cents. 


Jewish Literature and Other Essays. By Gustav 
Karpeles. 404 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.37. 

Consists of a set of some fifteen lectures delivered by 
Mr. Karpeles in the large cities of Germany within the past 
ten years. They are all concerned with the affairs, culture, 
aspiiations, and acquirements of the Chosen People, and 
will no doubt receive here much of the favor which has been 
accorded them in Europe. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


M. Tulli Circeronis Cato-Maior. De Senectute. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Frank Ernest 
Rockwood, A. M. 159 pp. Indexed, 1I2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


Southern Literature from 1579-1895. A Com- 
prehensive Review, with Copious Extracts and Criti- 
cisms. For the use of schools and the general 
reader. Containing an appendix with a full list of 
Southern authors. By Louise Manly. Illustrated. 
514 pp. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

This is compilation of bits of prose and verse, which have 
come into our literature from men of the South. It is valu 
able reading, abounding with material furnishing historical 
data, and it marks the development of Southern life from 
1579 to date. As a text-book for schools and for use as gen- 
eral reading it is worthy of mention. N. Y. Herald. 


Studies in American Education, By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D., author of “ Introduction to the Study of 
Federal Government,” etc. I50 pp. Indexed, 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Six essays: Has the teacher a profession? Reform in the 
grammar schools; University participation—a substitute for 
university extension; How to study history; How to teach 
history in secondary schools; The status of athletics in 
American colleges. Prot. Hart is of Harvard University 
and the author of “Introduction to the study of Federal 
government ”’ and other works. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. The authors 
revised text. Edited by Arthur Marvin, B.A. (Yale). 
Complete in one volume. Illustrated. Students’ edi- 
tion. 523pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 
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The Arthurian Epic. A Comparative Study of the 
Cambrian, Breton, and Anglo-Norman Versions of the 
Story, and Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. By S, Hum. 
phreys Gurteen, M. A., LL. B., author of “ The Epic 
of the Fall of Man.” 437 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


See review. 


The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English 
Poets, By Vida D. Scudder. 349 pp. Indexed, 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


The World Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 194 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Translations and Reprints from the Original 
Sources of European History. ‘The Restoration 
and the European Policy of Metternich (1814-20), 
Edited by James Harvey Kobinson, Ph.D. Volume I, 
22 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. 
by Arthur Kitson. 418 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03; paper, 40 cen's; by mail, 42 cents, 

Mr. Kitson’s several chapters treat of ** Economics and 
Ethics,’’ “The Factors of Production,” ‘ Wealth,” “ Ex- 
change—Barter,”’ ‘‘ Value,” ‘The Standard of Value,” 
‘* Purchasing Power,’ ‘ Money,’ ‘*Gresham’s Law,” 
“ Price,” “ Currency,”’ ‘* Credit’ and kindred topics. But 
the end and aim of his whole argument is to build upa 
theory of money upon the lines of a purely mathematical 
induction. He follows Professor Jevons in the endeavor to 
show that all the terms with which political economy deals 
involve the consideration of quantities. But he diverges 
from Jevons at the point where the latter becomes illogical; 
for, indeed, it is illogical to define value asa “ratio of ex- 
change,” and then to talk about “a standard unit of value,” 
It is manifest that we cannot have a “ standard unit” of a 
“ ratio.”” The notion that such a thing is possible is respon- 
sible for the theory that gold and silver can be at oncea 
standard of value and a medium of exchange. When econo- 
mists get rid of that theory the community will get rid of 
panics—not before. ‘‘ Values are ideal creations, and can 
only be properly expressed in terms of the ideal—numbers.” 
Such is Mr. Kitson’s remarkable announcement, and it is one 
which entitles him to a front rank in economic discussion. 
His volume will be pooh-poohed by the orthodox philoso- 
phers, and all the fogies will hold up their hands in horror. 
But Mr. Kitson has got hold of the truth, and his theory 
cannot be permanently subverted. He has only to wait till 
education shall bring men up to his own level cf thought, 
and so make it possible to conform practice to theory. 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 
A Sound Currency and Banking System. How 


it may be secured. by Allen Ripley Foote. ‘A Dis- 
cussion of the Economic Principles Involved in the 
Law of Incorporated Companies Operating under 
Municipal Franchises.’? 110 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 

Putnam’s Sons have added to their ‘“ Questions of the 
Day’’ series a volume of 100 pages by Allen R. Foote, enti 
tled “ A Sound Currency and Banking System, and How tt 
May Be Secured.’”’ It opens with a plea for a monetary 
commission, taking the ground that the currency problem is 
a financial and patriotic one—not a political question to be 
decided by appeals to passion and prejudice. The sine qua 
non of a sound currency, Mr. Foote insists, is that the United 
States Treasury must cease doing a banking business, and 
his claim that a sufficient gold reserve cannot be maintained 
by the sale of bonds to protect the credit of the Government 
under the existing laws is worthy of careful examination. 
The book is a valuable addition to the literature of this 
subject. N. Y. World. 


Evolution and Effort and Their Relation to 
Religion and Politics. by Edmond Kelly, M. A, 
F.G.S. 297 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 
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How the Republic is Governed. By Noah Brooks. 
169 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 68 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 

A descriptive account of the United States Government 
simply, briefly and almost baldly expressed, is succeeded by 
the Declaration of Independence and Constitution, with 
index. 

Hull House Maps and Papers. A Presentation of 
Nationalities and Wages in a Congested District of 
Chicago together with Comments and Essays on prob- 
lems growing out of the Social Conditions. By Resi- 
dents of Hull House. Illustrated. Crowell’s Library 
of Economics and Politics. 230 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.08. 

Taking Mr. Booth’s great work upon the poor of London 
as a standard, we are unable to attach any scientific value to 
this crude mass of materials. In spite of the benevolent 
motives impelling the authors of these papers, we fear that 
they may be doing more harm by persuading the poor among 
whom they labor that they are the victims of social oppres- 
sion than they can do good by their lectures and clubs. The 
settlement appears to have been active in procuring the pas- 
sage of the law in restraint of the right to labor recently 
declared unconstitutional by the Illinois courts, and to be 
thoroughly imbued with theisentiment that in questions of 
wages no bread is better than half a loaf. While it may be 
desirable to prevent by law the overworking of children, it is 
certainly unjust to deprive children of their means of support 
without supplying some resource in its place. To charge 
those who accept lower wages “in order to buy comforts for 
an invalid child, or to add to the earnings of an aged father,’’ 
with “crime ’’ against their fellow-workers, indicates rather 
inadequate preparation on the part of the social guide. 

XN. Y. Post. 


Labor and the Popular Welfare. By W. H. Mallock. 
Seventh thousand. 357 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 
80 cents, 

Mr. Mallock endeavors to show in this book, first, that 
the chief factor in the production of wealth is the ability of 
those who direct great enterprises, second, that the prosperity 
of all classes rests on their labor and third, that, considering 
this fact, the present division of wealth is just, necessary and 
desirable for the good of all. 


Lesser Questions. By Lady Jeune. Second edition. 
291 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

Lady Jeune’s book is a curious medley. It discusses such 
matters as Scotch superstitions, conversation, dinners and 
diners, the revolt of the daughters, the woman of to-day, 
the crinoline, the homes of the poor, London society, the 
Salvation Army and the domestic servant. On some of 
these Lady Jeune speaks with authority; on others she 
merely repeats what has been said before. The paper on 
“A Highland Seer and Scotch Superstition’ might well 
have been omitted, and there is nothing new in the essays 
on “Conversation,” “Technical Education for Women” 
and “The Creed of the Poor;” and a writer who pretends 
to teach should not refer to “ Lord’? Bacon. On the other 
hand, the papers dealing with London society, the revolted 
daughters, dinners and diners, and so forth are sure to be 
widely read, and deserve to be widely read. Of deeper 
interest, however, is what Lady Teune says on helping the 
fallen, saving the innocent and kindred topics. There is a 
great deal of womanly common sense in her remarks; there 
is also a sympathy that will win her many readers. Indeed, 
her book is extremely pleasant throughout, and here and 
there she touches a note to which all human hearts will 
vibrate, London Publishers’ Circular. 
Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic. By E. R. L. 

Gould. 102 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 

56 cents, 
Dr. Gould is known as perhaps the leading advocate in 
country of the so called Gothenburg, or Scandinavian, 
system of controlling the liquor traffic. His articles in the 
Teviews and magazines, as well as his official reports on the 
subject, have been largely drawn upon from time to time, 
and we commend to our readers this little book as giving in 
‘pitome. the results of Dr. Gould’s very faithful and scien- 
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tifically conducted investigations abroad. In this book he 
discusses the legal basis and practical results of the Scandi- 
navian system, and gives his reasons for thinking the com- 
pany system the best method of control. Review of Reviews 


Short Studies in Party Politics. By Noah Brooks. 
Illustrated. 205 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

“ Short Studies in Party Politics ’’ is the title which Noah 
Brooks gives to a series of four essays which sketch the 
politics of the country at the end of the Revolutionary war, 
the “ Passing of the Whigs,’ “‘ When Slavery Went Out of 
Politics’? and the patty platforms for the last sixty years. 
The book is written reminiscently and entertainingly. 

N. Y. World. 


Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. New edition, 
with a new preface. 374 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

Brought out in this country by Macmillan & Company 
last year. It treats the problems to be solved in social evo- 
lution from an orthodox Christian standpoint. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Trusts ; or, Industrial Combinations and Coalitions 
in the United States. By Ernst von Hallé. 350 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The author of the work whose title is given above aims to 
furnish a complete account of those great combinations and 
to set forth in due order and with sufficient detail their 
nature, their evolution, the advantages implied in them, the 
liabilities of evil in them, the legislation concerning them, 
and the judicial action and decisions which up to the 
present time have transpired. The book is written in a 
candid and scientific spirit. The author takes no extreme 
partizan position—perhaps he will be thought by some to 
justify in too great a degree the methods involved, and to 
set forth too particularly their favorable side. He also 
seems at certain points to take for granted that the general 
reader knows more about certain matters than he really 
does, and is thus not quite clear in his expression. But for 
the most part his statements, though condensed, are lucid 
and his thought easily apprehensible. The appendices 
occupy considerably more than half of the volume and con- 
tain copies of trust agreements, legislative acts, contracts, 
etc., all giving ample information. Boston Commonwealth. 


The Women of the United States. By C. de Varigny, 
Translated from the French by Arabella Ward, 277 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

M. Varigny writes not only with high appreciation of our 
countrywomen, but with a very fair comprehension of their 
actual position and influence in relation to the social develop- 
ment of the country, and a just perception also of present 
tendencies and dangers, The freedom of our women, from 
their girlhood up, is of course what strikes a Frenchman 
most forcibly, but M. Varigny does not bewail it. On the 
contrary, he recognizes the strength of character which is 
thus developed, and the importance which it has given them 
here from the beginning. He is indeed a most enthusiastic 
admirer of the American woman, and yet he has a keen per- 
ception of her faults, her tendency to bad manners, and her 
recent tendency to laxity in social views, in the growth of 
divorce and the general confusion of our marriage laws he 
finds only an evil; and yet the American woman is too 
healthy and too sensible to permit him to despair of ‘her, 
even in the face of this. Of course M. Varigny relates a 
good many wild anecdotes that, if true at all, are true only 
in some very remote locality, and does not always put them in 
their right proportions; but these at least give variety of interest 
to his book, which is on the whole so sensible and good- 
humored that every American woman can read it with plea- 
sure, and many of them, we should say, with profit. 

Philadelphia Times. 

Uncle Sam’s Church. His Creed, Bible and Hymn- 
Book. By John Bell Bouton, author of “ Round the 
Block,’ “The Enchanted,” etc. 73 pp. 12mo, 38 
cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

“Uncle Sam’s Church”’ is the title of a thin volume by 
John Bell Bouton the object of which is to stimulate patriotism 
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by organizing for the purpose of studying the thoughts and 
ideas of the founders of the Republic. The author believes that 
our institutions are menaced, and that a “national patriotic 
cult must be made to supply the place of an impossible State 
religion.’ This little work is designed to show how this 
can be in channels and by methods hitherto untried. 
Philadelphia Press. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Profitable Poultry Keeping. By Stephen Beale. 
Edited with additions by Mason C. Weld, and a chap- 
ter on American Incubators by H. S. Babcock. I Ilus- 
trated. 278 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

This book was published in England in 1883. It was 
republished with additions here in 1884 and is now again 
issued. The chapter on American incubators by Mr. H. S. 
Babcock is brought down to 1893. The rest of the book is 
not brought to date. It is primarily intended for those who 
keep a small number of poultry for profit. 


The Land-Birds and Game-Birds of New England. 
With descriptions of the birds, their nests and eggs, 
their habits and notes. With illustrations by H. D. 
Minot. Second edition. Edited by William Brewster. 
492 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.81. 

The second edition of H. D. Minot’s ‘ Land-birds and 
Game-birds of New England,” edited by William Brewster, 
is a handsome volume from the Riverside Press of Cam- 
bridge. This work originally appeared in 1876, and we 
have nothing to add to our extended notice of it in that year, 
except praise for the manner in which Mr. Brewster has 
handled his youthful author. Mr. Minot is the youngest 
ornithologist whose writings have acquired repute. He was 
born in 1859, and at his death by a railroad accident in 1890 
was the youngest railroad president in the United States. 
Mr. Brewster has shown great tact and discretion in dealing 
with the author’s peculiarities. It was no easy task to give 
this book the necessary critical annotation, with due regard 
to those idiosyncrasies which constitute its chief claim to 
perpetuity. Minot’s work has certainly taken a new lease 
of life at Mr. Brewster’s hands, and twenty years hence may 
be found to have achieved a permanent place in the litera- 
ture of the subject. i. Y. Few: 


SCIENCE. 


A Primer of Evolution. By Edward Clodd, author of 
‘The Story of Creation,” etc. With illustrations, 

186 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents, 

An abridgement of “ The Story of Creation,’’ by the same 
author. Publishers Weekly. 


Degeneration. By Max Nordau. Translated from the 
second edition of the German work. 560 pp. 8vo. 
$2.60; by mail, $2.82. 

See review. 


The Helpful Science. By St. George Mivart. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


The Origins of Invention. A Study of Industry among 
Primitive Peoples. By Otis I. Mason, A. M., Ph. D. 
With illustrations. 419 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 
‘cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The magnitude of the subject with which Dr. Mason deals 
may be gathered from his statement “that all industries, 
arts, languages, institutions, and philosophies are inventions.” 
«« The term ‘ invention,’”’ he says again, “‘is here used in 
its plain, logical sense of finding out originally how to per- 
form any specific action by some new implement, or improve- 
ment, «r substance, or method. Fundamentally, it is a 
change in some one or all of these.’’ The |history of man- 
kind’s first beginning in the art of making things, of super- 
seding natural difficulties by mechanical devices, is one, as 
readers of this book will find, of absorbing interest. Tools, 
invention and uses of fire, stone-working, the potter’s art, 
primitive uses of plants, the textile industry, war on the ani- 
mal kingdom, capture and domestication of animals, travel 


178 pp. 
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and transportation, and the art of war—all these matters are 
dealt with as far as can be in the light of discoveries of ex. 
amples of ancient workmanship and of the evidence of 
travels among savage and primitive peoples. A fascinating 
branch of anthropological study is opened up by Dr. Mason, 

London Publishers’ Circular, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Churches and Castles of Medizval France. By 
Walter Cranston Larned. Illustrated. 236 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26, 

See review. 


Rational Building. Being a translation of the article 
“Construction”? in the Dictionnaire Raisonne De L’ 
Architecture Francaise of M  Eugéne-Emmanuel 
Viollet-Le-Duc. By George Martin Huss. Illustrated, 
367 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

In “ Rational Building,” a translation of Viollet-le Duc’s 

“ Construction,’ Mr. George Martin Huss, a member of the 

Architectural League of New York, has given his associates 

throughout the country a monumental work. The book, 

nearly 400 pages in length, is filled with the rich material 
bearing on construction from the Greek and Roman times 
down through the Middle Ages and is marked by that 
handling of the subject that is peculiarly Viollet-le-Duc’s 
own, as he is the master historian of architecture of this age, 

The text is profusely illustrated and will be a valuable tech- 

nical reference book, Philadelphia Press. 


GAMES AND FINE ARTS. 


Hints on Billiards. By J. P. Buchanan. With thirty- 
six diagrams. 208 pp. With appendix. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

This book is devoted tothe English or six-pocket game. 
The French or carom game is not mentioned. It is intended 
for amateurs who play a few hours at a time in clubs or else- 
where and who have not time for the long practice demanded 
by the shots in more elaborate work. A useful chapter on 
the care of a billiard table closes the book and it has English 
billiard, pool and pyramid rules. 


Letters of a Baritone. By Francis Walker. 2098 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Walker spent two or three years in Florence in the 
study of singing and wrote letters home to his sister, who is 
also a singer. Such letters do not usually have much interest 
outside of a small personal circle, but Mr. Walker has made 
no mistake in giving his letters to the world; for they tell a 
great deal about his art and its best professors and of various 
other arts associated with it, and they are written in such an 
earnest spirit, with so much real appreciation, and embody 
so many sound artistic observations that they make a very 
charming little book that every singer and every one inter- 
ested in musical art must be pleased to read. Unlike the 
majority of our countrymen, Mr. Walker preferred to study 
at Florence, and rightly; not only because there are such 
masters as Cortesi there, but because one breathes in Flor 
ence, as perhaps nowhere else in the world in the same 
degree, an atmosphere of art and of romance, of painting 
and poetry and architecture and history, that is not less 
essential than the technical study to the development of an 
artistic character. Philadelphia Timss. 


The Evolution of Whist. A Study of the Progressive 
Changes which the Game has passed through from its 
Origin to the Present Time. By William Pole, F. R. 
author of “ The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game 
of Whist,” etc. 269 pp. Indexed. 12mo $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

The author, an authority on the subject, divides his book 
into four parts. Pt. 1, The primitive era, 1500 to 173% 
embraces the early history of whist and an account of the 
primitive game. ‘Pt. 2 is, The era of Hoyle, 1730 to 1860. 
Pt. 3 discusses The philosophical game, from 1860 onwards. 
Pt. 4 is devoted to latter-day improvements and includes four 
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pages on “ American whist literature.” Appendices contain 
some model whist hands of early date, the Constitution of 
the American Whist League, the American laws of whist, 
etc. Publishers Weekly, 


The Madonna of St. Luke. The Story of a Portrait. 
By Henrietta Irving Bolton. Illustrated. 127 pp. 
Indexed, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Health and Condition in the Active and the 
Sedentary. By Nathaniel Yorke-Davies, author of 
“ Foods for the Fat,’’ ‘‘ Medical Maxims,” etc. 250 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Dr. Yorke-Davies is a well-known authority on dietetics. 
In the present volume he treats in a clear and easily under- 
standable manner of some of “those ills which flesh is heir 
to” owing to injudicious living. The work should prove of 
great value to those persons who are prepared to devote a 
little consideration to the important matter of keeping a 
sound mind in a healthy body. ‘“ Long Life,” Dr. Yorke- 
Davies insists, “‘ and, still more so, healthy life, is not 
attained by constantly taking medicine, but it is attained by 
regulating the daily routine so as not to require medicine at 
all; and this can certainly be done by proper diet, fresh air, 
and exercise, and by carrying out the simple laws of hygiene, 
as indicated in these pages.’’ The book is written with ad- 
mirable simplicity and point. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Physiographic Features. By John W. Powell, Na- 
tional Geographic Society. Illustrated. 64 pp. 8vo, 
paper, 20 cent; by mail, 25 cents. 

The present number of the series characterizes the physio- 
graphic features of the earth, mainly as they are dependent 
upon the three great physiographic processes, and shows how 
fire, earthquake and flood have been involved in fashioning 
the land and sea. Publishers Weekly. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY: 


Brown Studies ; or, Camp-Fires and [lorals. By 
George H. Hepworth, author of ‘‘ Hiram Golf’s 
Religion,” “‘ Herald Sermons,” etc, Illustrated. 332 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00, 

George H. Hepworth’s “ Brown Studies’? will please a 
large number of people. Mr. Hepworth cannot help being 
interesting, no matter what subject he writes about, and in 
this book he has taken up some very interesting subjects : 
“A Man’s World,” “ Do Flowers Have Souls? ” ** Mistakes 
in Marriage” “*Why Do We Marry?’ “My Lost Mar- 
garet ”—a dozen in all of this kind. Mr. Hepworth’s moral 
reflections always have pith and point as well as common 
sense, and differ from those of the late Timothy Titcomb in 
having the salt of wit. N.Y. World. 


OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 


Among the Northern Hills. By William C. Prime, 
author of “ Along New England Roads,” etc. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. A guide to the 
names, haunts, and habits of our common wild flowers. 
By Mrs, William Starr Dana. Illustrated by Marron 
Satterlee. Revised and enlarged edition. Twenty- 
seventh Thousand. 373 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.58; 
by mail, $1.74. ’ 


COLLEGE HISTORY. 


Four American Universities, Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Illustrated. 202 pp. Quarto, $2.60; 
by mail, $2.88. 

Not the least interesting feature of the book lies in the 

Points brought forward by each writer on which he bases 

claims of superiority for the university he represents. With 
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equal frankness, however, each writer has indicated wherein 
he believes the system of his university weak, and those of 
its rivals commendable. On one point they all agree. That 
is, that more money is needed to meet the growing demands 
for thorough education. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia feel that they are poor, compared with the pro- 
sperity of the United States and the wealth of their own 
alumni, The increase in the number of students, unless 
there is a corresponding addition to the endowment funds, 
while gratifying to the universities, tends to impoverish 
rather than toenrich them. No attempt is made in these 
four sketches to give the histories of the universities. The 
more interesting purpose has been to trace the causes that 
gave the universities their origin, and to each its individual 
manner of striving for the same common result, to afford the 
best means of obtaining liberal education. The development 
of athletic sports in the universities, the authors of the four 
sketches maintain, has, on the whole, been beneficial. 
Various other subjects of great importance to young men 
about to choose their colleges and to those interested in the 
relative systems and aims of these universities are discussed 
in a fair-minded manner. N. Y. Times. 


The Ways of Yale in the Consulship of Plaucus. 
By Henry A, Beers, author of “A Suburban Pastoral,’’ 
etc. With a frontispiece. 245 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 

There is only one fault to find with Prof. Beer’s book, 
and that is that there is not enough of it. It is a book of 
reminiscences, which will delight all who read it, and, of 
course, doubly delight Yale men; it is a pity that there are 
not 60,000 words in it instead of half that number. It is 
the Yale of twenty years ago with which the reminiscences 
deal. The striking fact they exhibit is that college life in 
New Haven in the early sixties was simpler than the college 
life there to-day. Prof. Beers is inclined to think that the 
democracy which was a charming feature at Yale in his time 
has “ yielded to the more comfortable conditions of modern 
student life.’’ A most interesting chapter contains extracts 
from ** An Undergraduate’s Dairy.” It is full of stories that 
exhibit the life and fun of the campus, the recitation room, 
and the dormitories. In his account of the “ eating clubs” 
of his time Prof. Beers shows that he and some of his 
fellow-students practiced economics in their living which 
hardly would be thought of in these days. The stories of 
his experiences in the clubs which undertook to keep students 
alive at an expenditure of little or nothing for food are very 
amusing. He and his associates seem to have had a good 
deal more of fun than of food. N.Y. Times. 


ELOCUTION. 


Elocution Class. A Simplification of the Laws and 
Principles of Expression. By Eleanor O’Grady, author 
of “Select Recitations,”’ etc. Illustrated. 180 pp. 
I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Planned and Edited by Edmund 
C. Stedman. Compiled by Edward King. 505 pp. 
Indexed, 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.16. 


The Index Guide to Travel and Art-Study in 
Europe. A Compendium of Geographical, Historical, 
and Artistic Information for the Use of Americans. 
Alphabetically arranged. By Lafayette C. Loomis, 
A. M., M.D. With plan and catalogues of the chief 
Art Galleries. Tables of routes, maps, and 160 illus- 
trations. 587 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.38. 

This “Index Guide,’ arranged alphabetically, gives the 
leading subjects and objects about which a traveler needs 
information. The preface is dated 1888, and the last copy- 
right, 1890. The revision of the work does not seem to have 
been brought down later than the last of these dates. 
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SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


A Wheel within a Wheel. How I Learned to Ride 
the Bicycle. With some reflections by the way. By 
Frances E. Willard. Illustrated. 75 pp. 1I2mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

See review. . rst me 


Spring and Summer School Celebrations, Exer- 
cises, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Recitations, 
Drills, Songs, For Easter, Memorial Day, May- 
Day, Fourth of July, and Closing Day. Edited by 
Alice M. Kellogg. 160 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents 
postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EI Desden con el Desden. Comedia en tres Jornadas. 
Por Don Augustin Moreto y Cabana. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Alexander W. Herdler 
Teatro Espafiol. 128 pp. 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by 
mail, 32 cents. 

We cannot in a day or two become versed in Spanish, 
but, thanks to Mr. Herdler, we can vastly improve our 
knowledge of the language by spending a little time over 
this charming comedy by Moreto. MV. Y. Herald, 


French Verbs. Regular and Irregular. By Chas. P. Du 
Croquet. 47 pp. 12mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. 


The Living Method for Learning How to Think in 
German. By Charles F. Kroeh, A. M. Revised 
Edition. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.47. 

The learner associates with his own actions day after day, 
as he performs them, the correct German sentences that 
describes them, No English comes between him and what 
he wishes to say in German. Then he is taught to vary the 
sentences according tothe genius of the language. They 
serve as patterns or formulas of speech in which he gradually 
substitutes the rest of his vocabulary. Especial attention is 
called to the chapter on reading for a speaking vocabulary 
and on learning short stories. 


The Orations on Bunker Hill Tonument. The 
Character of Washington, and the Landing at Ply- 
mouth. By Daniel Webster. With a portrait. Eclectic 
English Clacsics. 101 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Army Boys and Girls. By Mary G. Bonesteel. Illus- 
trated. 248 pp. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 


Diamond Dyke ; or, The Lone Farm on the Veldt. 
A story of South African adventure. By George Man- 
ville Fenn, author of ‘ Real Gold,” “ Rajah of Dah,” 
etc. With eight illustrations by W. Boucher. 335 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Elam Storm, the Wolfer; or, The Lost Nugget. 
By Harry Castlemon, author of ‘ Gunboat Series,” 
“ Forest and Stream Series,” etc. Illustrated, Lucky 
Tom series. 356 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A “boy’s story ”’ of life in the West, full of adventure and 
incident, but not closely studied from the life. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. A new edition, revised. With 
over one hundred original illustrations. By Harry S, 
Watson. 406 pp. Quarto, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

In this edition the old favorites of fairyland literature are 
made doubly attractive by more than one hundred original 
full-page and lesser illustrations by Harry $. Watson. The 
cover of the book is gay in an appropriate design. This is a 
good volume to add to the children’s library. 

Review of Reviews. 

In the Saddle. By Oliver Optic, author of “ The Army 
and Navy Series,” etc. Illustrated. The Blue and 
Gray Army series. 451 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 
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Jean Belin, the French Robinson Crusoe. From the 
French of Alfred de Bréhet. A companion to the 
“‘ Swiss Family Robinson.’’ Illustrated. 350 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

An admirable boy’s book, which was first published in 
this country many years ago. It is a translation from 
Alfred de Bréhet, and is a story of thrilling adventure, 
which, besides interesting young people, teaches valuable 
lessons of self-help and united action, Literary World. 


Spring Blossoms: An Easter Story. By Mary Lowe 
Dickinson. Illustrated. 54 pp. 12mo, 57 cents ; by 
mail, 62 cents. 

A pretty little Easter story, daintily printed and illustrated, 


Stories for all the Year. For Boys and Girls. By 
Katharine McDowell Rice. With twenty-five original 
illustrations by W. St. John Harper. 168 pp. Small 
quarto, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

A collection of stories for children reprinted from Har- 
pers Young People, St. Nicholas, Wide Awake and other 
popular periodicals, In their present form they make a 
pretty book, Philadelphia Times, 
The Path in the Ravine. By Edward S, Ellis, author 

of ** Boy Pioneer Series,’’ ‘“‘ Deerfoot Series,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. Forest and Prairie series. 319 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 


- FICTION. 


A Change of Air. By Anthony Hope, author of “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’’ “The Dolly Dialogues,” etc. 
American series. 159 pp. [2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

This early novel of Anthony Hope deals with a poet in 

English life and London society, and has all of the character- 

istics of Mr. Hope’s later work, except ease of dialogue. 


A Country Sweetheart. By Dora Russell, author of 
“His Will and Hers,’”’ “‘ The Broken Seal,’’ etc. Globe 
Library. 398 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail,' 
22 cents, 


A Daughter of the Soil. A novel. By M. E. Francis, 
8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


A Little Sister to the Wilderness. By Lilian Bell. 
267 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.22. 

The West Tennessee bottom land is the scene of this story, 
from whose conversation dialect has been in general ex- 
punged, enough being left to give color. ‘The sil-nce of a 
dumb soul which seeks expression”? is the motif of the book, 
the dumb soul being “ Mag,” a young woman of the region 
who carries it through yellow fever. Surveyors, revenue 
officers and “natives” are dramatis personz, and a young 
preacher, with doubts, who does much talking. 


A Man and His Model: An Embassy. By Anthony 
Hope. Illustrated. Merriam’s Violet series. 60 pp. 
16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

“A Man and His Model” and “ An Embassy,” are short 
and ingenious stories with Mr. Hope’s capacity for sustain- 
ing a large weight of interest on a very slender thread. 


A Man Without a Memory and Other Stories. 
By William Henry Shelton. 330pp. .12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. ' 

A collection of bright tales that have already appeared in 

the magazine. They relate generally to the civil war, m 

which Mr. Shelton was a participant. The one which gives 

the book its title has a peculiar psychological interest quite 
in the manner of Hawthorne. Philadelphia Times. 


A Pastoral Played Out. By Mary L. Pendered, author 
of “ Dust and Laurels,” etc. - 330 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. : 

Conway Etheredge, a successful dramatist, tired of being 
feted and interviewed as a celebrity in the metropolis, sud- 
denly took it into his head to leave town for awhile. Under 
the name of Jones he put up at a retired village inn and en- 
joyed himself among rustic scenes and characters. Accident 
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sent him to the house where Gylda Mariold, a lovely girl of 
seventeen, lived with her grandmother. He made violent 
love to the young lady, won her heart, told her marriage was 
mockery and betrayed her. The grandmother received a 
shock that killed her. Etheredge marries another woman, 
and poor Gylda is left to fight the battle of life alone. She 
comes to London to find work, first at washing and later on 
the stage. As an actress—Marigold Hope—she is very suc- 
cessful. Then after awhile the “ pastoral,” which had 
opened in the village of Clovedon, is “played out” by 
Etheredge and Gylda coming together again. The man’s 
wife has joined some body of Indian mystics, and is dead to 
the world. Gylda has to confess to her lover that she had 
murdered their child. Each in a fit of remorse wishes to 
take all the blame, “ And although the shadow of regret fell 


“heavily upon them, they raised their heads and stepped for- 


ward bravely.”” The story is deeply tragic, and extremely 
painful, but it is a distinctly clever and powerful piece of 
work, London Publishers’ Circular. 


A Sawdust Doll. By Mrs. Reginald DeKoven. The 
Peacock Library. 237 pp, 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.22, 

“ A Sawdust Doll,’’ by Mrs. Reginald DeKoven, unlike the 
average novel, does not weary us with commonplace or out- 
rageously eccentric characters, or with a plot which is either 
too simple or too intricate. The author has chosen the 
happy via media, and as a result the characters in her book 
have a great deal of life in them and are not mere senseless 
puppets, and her book, as a whole, is vigorous and clever. 
We may not think much of the principal character, a selfish 
fellow who is in love with a married woman, but we must 
admit that he fills a rather imposing réle and that the author’s 
sketch of him is bold and vivid. Of the other characters 
the same may be said. Knowing the world and the society 
of which she writes, the author has wisely refrained from 
giving too loose a rein to her imagination, and the result is 
that, instead of purely imaginative portraits, we have here 
portraits which are unusually life-like, and, hence, unusually 
interesting. Mrs. DeKoven has written a story which should 
be welcomed by lovers of fiction, as, both in style and mat- 
ter, it is in decided contrast to the conventional love story of 
to-day. XN. Y. Herald. 


A Soulless Singer. By Mary Catherine Lee, author of 
‘‘In the Cheering-Up Business,” “A Quaker Girl of 


Nantucket,” etc. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


$1.01. 


ATreasure Found—A Bride Won. A novel. By 
George E. Gardner. With illustrations by M. Colin. 
The Choice series. 407 pp. I12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


272 pp. 


An Arranged Marriage. By Dorothea Gerard, author 
of “ Etelka’s Vow,” “*A Queen of Curds and Cream,” 
etc. 306pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A tale of a popular character by a popular writer. A rich 
parvenu and the representative of an Italian noble family 
arrange a marriage between a son and daughter, but the 
young people have their own way of viewing the matter, the 


‘outcome of which gives interest to the story. 


Philadelphia Times. 


After the Sex Struck ; or, Zugassent’s Discovery. 
By George N. Miller, author of “ The Strike of a Sex.” 
With a portrait. Copley Square series. 124 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Appledore Farm, By Katharine S. Macquoid, author of 
“ Berris,”’ “ Maisie Derrick,” etc. Windermere series. 
361 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Bog-Myrtle and Peat. Being tales, chiefly of Gallo- 
way, gathered from the years MDCCCLXXXIX- 
MDCCCXCV. By S. R. Crockett. Uniform with 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet.” 389 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 
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Captain Close and Sergeant Croesus. Two novels. 
By Captain Charles King, U.S. A., author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Marion’s Faith,’ etc. 245 pp. 
I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


Catmur’s Cave. By Richard Dowling, author of “The 
Mystery of Killard,” “The Weird Sisters,” etc, Win- 
dermere series. 264 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

A reissue in paper of a strange story. Catmur’s Cave was 

a cheap show place, situated under a railway arch at Clayton 

Junction on the south side of the Thames; among its won- 

ders were a royal Bengal tiger and its tamer and Mildred 

Starr, a clairvoyant. These are the chief actors. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Daughters of the Revolution and Their Times. 
1769-1776. A Historical Romance. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. Illustrated. 387 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

See review, 


Episodes. ByG.S. Street, author of “The Autobio- 
graphy of a Boy.’ With a frontispiece. 169 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

I must confess—though I know the confession reveals me 
as hopelessly old-fashioned—that the greater number of Mr. 
Street’s “‘ Episodes” strike me as being too essentially epi- 
sodical to be really interesting. The old theory of narration 
was that a story should he told with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, all definitely set down in black and white. The 
new theory is that for artistic ends the three are too many by 
two—that it is only necessary to tell one of them (say the 
middle), giving in the telling certain suggestive hints which 
shall-enable the reader to imagine the beginning and the 
end for himself. But upon this suggestiveness the success of 
the literary treatment of the episode altogether depends, and 
from many of Mr. Street’s ‘“* Episodes’”’ it is altogether 
absent. From most, I say, not from all, for there are, per- 
haps, half a dozen of these narrative studies which fulfil this 
requirement admirably; but too many of them are mere 
fragments, whereas a work of art, whatsoever else it may 
be, should be an organism. Impressionism is all very well 
when we get our impression; but ¢2a¢ we must have. We 
have it perfectly in three or four of these studies; more or 
less imperfectly in several others; but in most it eludes us, 
and the result is dissatisfaction. London Academy. 


Eve’s Ransom. A novel. By George Gissing, author 
of “Denzil Quarrier,” “The Odd Women,” etc. 
379 pp-. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The lower, or to be more accurate, the middle class 
of English society is described with a lively accuracy in this 
book, whose talk is fluent and full of personal and local 
color. In it, too, is the tragedy of lives which grow apart 
and do not grow better. 


For the Sake of the Family. By May Crommelin, 
author of ‘*The Freaks of Lady Fortune,’”’ “ Violet 
Vyvian M. F. H.,” etc, Lakewood series. 314 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Fromont Junior and Risler Senior. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Edward Vizetelly and illus- 
trated with eighty-eight wood engravings from original 
drawings by George Roux. 399 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.75. 

One of the strongest and most moving of Daudet’s novels 
is here presented in a large and handsome volume, fluently 
translated and with the illustrations from the choice French 
edition. Philadelphia Times. 


‘¢ Go Forth and Find.’’ By Thomas H. Brainerd. The 
“‘Unknown” Library. 239 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

One of those sweet and wholesome love stories which one 
lays aside with regret when the last page is reached. 
N. Y. World. 
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*Lizbeth Wilson. A Daughter of New Hampshire Hills. 
By Eliza Nelson Blair. 374 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

A minute account of daily life in New Hampshire, with 
the talk in elaborate dialect. “’ Lizbeth is twenty years 
old, voice full and sweet, her complexion the hue of may- 
flowers ; a fine low forehead, steady, faithful, righteously 
proud eyes; her nose was delicate, mouth large and sweet, 
chin too strong for beauty, yet curving exquisitely to the 
perfect throat. Tall, slender, with beautifully rounded 
muscles, In body, mind and spirit a consummate blossom 
hanging to the healthful, if somewhat thorny, stem of a new 
and imperial civilization.” 


Los Cerritos. A Romance of the Modern Time. By 
Gertrude Franklin Atherton, author of ‘‘ Hermia Suy- 
dam,’”’ etc. The American series. 304 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

A paper reissue of a story first published five years ago. The 
scene is laid in Southern California, the dialect the English 
Spanish patois of the region, the land question is discussed, 
a clearly drawn character in a Mexican brigand’s daughter is 
the centre of the story and the local color is : harp, clear and 
individual. 


Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of “ Robert 
Elsmere,’”’ ‘“ The History of David Grieve,” etc. Two 
volumes in one. Macmillan’s Novelists Library. 
548 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


Moliere. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
Vol. ILI. ‘* Les Femmes Savantes.” ‘* Le Malade Imagi- 
naire.” 335 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This volume contains “ Les Femmes Savantes,’” acted 
1672, and “ Le Malade Imaginaire,’”’ acted 1673, Moliére’s 
last play. A preface sketches very briefly the social con- 
ditions which gave these plays birth and speaks of the 
growth of the French tongue. The translation is by a 
thoroughly competent hand, although it might have been 
cast in an English dialect better suited to the stage. 


Tir. Bonaparte of Corsica. By John Kendrick Bangs, 
author of ‘Three Weeks in Politics,’ ‘Coffee and 
Repartee,” “The Water Ghost,” etc. Illustrated by 
H. W. McVickar. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Mr. Witt’s Widow. A frivolous tale. By Anthony 

Hope, author of “ Father Stafford,” ‘‘ A Man of Mark,” 

etc. Belgravia series. 243 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This is an amusing tale and one can recognize in it now 

the peculiar talent for personal narrative that Mr. Hawkins 

has so successfully developed. Philadelphia Times. 


Neighbor Jackwood. By J. T. Trowbridge. Revised 
edition, with a chapter of autobiography. Illustrated. 
459 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Off Lynnport Light, A novel. By Augusta Campbell 
Watson, author of ‘ The Old Harbor Town,” “ Dorothy 
the Puritan,” etc. With a frontispiece. 343 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

“ Off Lynnport Light,’’ by Augusta Campbell Watson, has 
for its scene a New England seaport near the beginning of 
the century. The story has the unfailing charm of simpli- 
city, with its direct, lucid narrative, free from any affecta- 
tions, and it holds the reader’s interest to the end. It does 
not go for action outside a small village, but finds plenty of 
scope there for its dramatic touches, for pathos and humor, 
and for depicting the ways of an elder generation. Espec- 
ially amusing, perhaps, may be found the doings and sayings 
of Widow Sarah Munn, who discusses the virtues and 
foibles of the departed Munn with an effort at both the 
candor and the impartiality of the historian, consoling her- 
self meanwhile with the expectation of never seeing him 
again, as “ he is not one of the elect.” NV. Y. Sun. 
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On the Eve. A novel. By Ivan Turgenev. Translated 
from the Russian by Constance Garnett. The Novels 
of Ivan Turgenev. Volume III. 288 pp. 12mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

In this volume we have the third one of the series of 
Turgenev’s novels which Mrs. Garnett is translating, its prede- 
cessors being “ Rudin” and “ A House of Gentlefolk.” Once 
more we have convincing evidence of her ability as transla. 
tor. In the introduction we are told that “to the English 
reader. ‘On the Eve’ is a charmingly-drawn picture of a 
quiet Russian household, with a delicate analysis of a young 
girl’s soul ; but to Russians it is also a deep and penetrating 
diagnosis of the destinies of the Russia of the fifties.” It 
is interesting, of course, to find this deeper meaning in the 
work of the great Russian poet-novelist, but we may earm- 
estly recommend English readers to take up the volume and 
read it as a “mere story,” as a representation of Russian 
life and character. If they do so, and have an appreciation 
of good work when they meet with it, they will not, we can 
promise them, be disappointed. London Publishers’ Circular, 


Scottish Sketches. By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 320 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A reprint of six Scotch stories ‘‘ Crawford’s Sair Strait.” 
“James Blaikie’s Revenge,” “Saving His Enemy,” 
“* Andrew Cargill’s Confession,” ‘ One Wrong Step,” and 
“ Lile Davie,” first published in 1883 by the American 
Tract Society and now republished. Religious in tone, 
they are written with an eye on the juvenile reader. 


Sport Royal and Other Stories. By Anthony Hope, 
author of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. With a 
frontispiece. 226 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
64 cents. 

Perhaps in “ Sport Royal’? may be found the germ of that 
clever romance of Mr. Anthony Hope’s, “ The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” With maturer powers, in the latter story the author 
has expanded incidents and accentuated characters. What 
Mr. Hope has is a Dumas way of conceiving things, giving 
clearly with action, and a snap with a click to his dialogue. 
Mr. Jason is a devil-may-care hero and delights so in adven- 
tures that he goes more than half way to meet them. Be- 
cause two gentlemen at Heidelberg drew out their pocket 
handkerchiefs and put them on the inn table in a pecular 
way, Jason pulls out his handkerchief—it happened to be 
a red one—and at once an imbroylio begins. For the mere 
fun of the thing, Jason fights a duel with an unknown 
adversary, wounds him, and as a reward has a pleasant 
breakfast with a pretty Countess. * * * It’s the “go” 
in Anthony Hope which is so taking. N. Y. Times. 


Strange Pages from Family Papers. By T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, author of “Great Men at Play,” etc. 
Illustrated. 319 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

The curiously interesting subject of family legend and 
family curse has already attracted Mr. Dyer, and he bas 
again given usa very delightful and noteworthy collection 
from the ample material which he now has at his disposal. 
The lover of the marvelous and the mysterious is plentifully 
provided for, and if he have any special corner of his own, 
he will almost certainly find some illustration or example 
from the varied range of Mr. Dyer’s most interesting book. 
The strange stories of a fatal curse often so inexplicably 
fulfilled, the stranger legends, where, even in England, men, 
and women too, are said to have sold themselves to the devil 
for the satisfaction. of some temporary desire, are here 
collected. Curious tales of unbidden guests at a feast, of 
the family death warning, of the ancestor who unaccountably 
disappeared and left no trace behind, all these go to show 
the infinite variety in this life of ours, and help to prove that 
truth—for much of it all is obviously founded upon truth— 
is always stranger than fiction. All the same, did we not 
know the strength of superstition and fear, particularly in 
bygone generations, we might almost wonder how te 
practical race of Englishmen should so often have allowed 
themselves to be terrified and dismayed by such fearsome 
happenings. London Bookseller. 
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Sunbeams and Shadows. A novel. By Edgar C. 
Blum. Illustrated. The Pastime series. 216 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Mr. Edgar C. Blum may think that ‘“‘Sunbeams and 
Shadows”’ is a novel. It is only a very weak, thin tale. It 
has no life. The author misapprehends the object of a story. 

NV. Y. World. 


The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. By Joseph 
Hatton, author of “ By Order of the Czar,” etc. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

A company of English ropemakers and their ancestors 
had for two hundred years been tenants under the Dukes of 
Devonshire of a natural workshop, a vaulted cave, known 
as God’s factory. They formed a colony, governed on 
socialist principles by seven master workmen, whose title to 
govern was hereditary. Failing direct heirs, the headship 
went to the son of the next master workman. Jessop 
Blythe first brought disturbance into this peaceful common- 
wealth. He was banished, leaving a wife and a day-old 
daughter behind him. When the daughter is twenty begins 
the chief part of the story. Publishers’ Weekly.. 


The Body-Snatcher. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Illustrated. 61 pp. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

This short story represents Stevenson’s special power in 
the startling. 


The Emigrant Ship. By W. Clark Russell, author of 
“List, Ye Landsmen!” “The Romance of a Trans- 
port,” etc, Cassell’s Union Square Library. 348 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

A reprint of a sea novel, dealing with the voyage of an 
emigrant ship to Australia in 1850, published two years ago. 


The Face and the Mask. By Robert Barr, author of 
“In the Midst of Alarms,’ etc. Illustrated by A. 
Hencke. 250 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

The title of this collection of short stories is something of 
anenigma. From Mr. Barr’s brief preface it would seem 
that it is connected with a statue of a woman holding a mask 
inone hand, Possibly it is intended to apply only to the 
first story in the volume, “‘ The Woman of Stone,” yet it is 
retained as a heading for the page throughout the volume. 

Mr. Barr has a pleasant humor at times and a pretty gift of 

invention, But not all of these stories can be said to be 

shining examples of these qualities. “The Type-written 

Letter,” for instance, and “The Reclamation of Joe Hol- 

lends” are lamentably thin, both as to motif and substance. 

The best of the series are those that dea! with gambling, 

Anarchism, and explosions. There is a good deal of inge- 

nuity in “ High Stakes” and “ A New Explosive.” ‘“ The 

Doom of London” is a grim imagining of a London poi- 

soned by carbonic acid gas, and the exploits of the redoubt- 

able Sherlock Holmes are cleverly emulated in “ The Great 

Pegram Mystery.” London Saturday Review. 


The Friend of the People, A Tale of the Reign of 
Terror. By Mary C. Rowsell. Illustrated by A. 
Hencke and Joseph M. Gleeson. 448 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The story turns upon the impersonation of the Marquis 
de Ravignac by his half-brother Gervais Touton, who 
strongly resembles him in features. The pseudo-Marquis, 
who is a prominent Revolutionist, makes over to the nation 
the ancestral estates of the Ravignacs, and under the name 
of Citizen Crassus poses as a leader of the most advanced 
party. Many incidents in the book are drawn with a re- 
markably skilful hand. The opening chapters, where Ger- 
vais, by assuming the cassock and tonsured wig of a father- 
confessor, extracts from his dying mother the truth concern- 
ing his own parentange; the device by which Maurice 
de Ravignac is carried away and immured in Alsace; and 
the prison scene where, after four years’ separation, Maurice 
once more meets Marcelle, his married, but maiden, wife, 
are particularly worthy of mention. And at every turn we 
meet with the terribly real and imperishable characters who 
played their part in the most ghastly of the world’s trage- 
dies, The ill-fated Queen of France and her butterfly court, 
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the sans culottes, the citoyennes knitting around the guillotine 
and screaming for fresh blood, the famous leaders who one 
after another rose and fell, ab ve all the pale-faced, meagre 
little man with whose name the Terror is chiefly associated, 
in his blue coat and nankeen pantaloons—these stand out 
upon the canvas, and impart to the picture a lifelike reality. 
London Academy. 


The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham. 
By John Oliver Hobbes. With portrait. 271 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The author of “ Some Emotions and a Moral” presents in 

this book her most ambitious work, She has written, not a 

study, nor a collection of epigrams, but a complete novel, 


The Grandee. A novel. By Armando Palacio Valdés. 
Translated from the Spanish, 286 pp. I12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A charming novel from the Spanish of Valdés. This is 

Valdés’ latest creation, and in it he dissects with his custom- 

ary skill and humor the quaint elements which constitute 

old-fashioned society in a provincial city of Spain. 
Philadelphia Press. 


The Hispaniola Plate (1683-1893). By John Bloun- 
delle-Burton. , 352 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

Readers of the St. James’ Budget will probably remember 
the appearance of this story in the columns of that pape. 
It is now issued in the usual form, and we recommend those 
who have not made acquaintance with the book to do so at 
once. Its basis is one of historical fact—the recovery in 
1687, by Sir William Phips, of an enormous quantity of bul- 
lion from a wrecked Spanish vessel off the coast of Hayti. 
Of course, when we come to “ Nicholas Crafer’s Strange 
Will,’ and to his remote descendant of to-day, young Regi- 
nald Crafer, R. N., and his search for the lost treasure, then 
we touch on fiction; but it is none the less exciting for that. 

London Bookseller. 


The Jewel of Ynis Galon. Being a hitherto unprinted 
chapter in the History of the Sea Rovers. By Owen 
Rhoscomyl. Illustrated. 329 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1 03. 

By general consent Weyman’s “ Iouse of the Wolf’ has 
been accepted as the greatest of modern boys’ “ books of ad- 
venture,” but a formidable rival has appeared, “ The Jewel 
of the Ynis Galon,” by an unknown author who conceals his 
identity under the pseudonym of Owen Rhoscomyl, It isa 
work of genius—of the romantic-realistic school. The story 
is one of pirates and buried treasure in an island off the 
coast of Wales, told by a boy of seventeen who is the hero 
of the tale; and so well is it done that it. fascinates the 
reader, putting him under an hypnotic spell, lasting long 
after the book has been laid aside. It is dedicated to 
“every one whose blood rouses at a tale of tall fights and 
reckless adventure,” to men and boys alike, yet there will 
be keener appreciation by the boys of larger growth, whuse 
dreams “of buried treasure and of one day discovering some 
hoard whereby to become rich beyond imagination’? have 
become dim and blurred in the “toil and struggle for sub- 
sistence.”’ ‘The Jewel of Ynis Galon”’ is one of the great 
books of 1895 and will live long. N. Y. World. 


The King in Yellow. By Robert W. Chambers, author 
of “In the Quarter.” Neely’s Prismatic Library. 
316 pp. 12mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 

Robert W. Chambers is a writer of such undoubted talent 
that it seems a pity he should squander it upon fantastic 
creations like the opening chapters of “‘ The King in Yellow.” 
These are the ravings of madmen, echoes of Poe, and the 
French diabolists. ‘lhat the author is capable of other and 
better work is sufficiently demonstrated by the two con- 
cluding stories, “‘ The Street of the Four Winds,” and the 
“ Rue Barree.” Here we have rarely excellent writing, the 
best description, indeed, of the life of the Latin Quarter 
with which we are familiar. The tales are artfully told and 
they are full of a distinct and happy humor. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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The Lost Heiress. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
author of “‘ Ishmael,” “ Self-Raised,’”’ etc. American 
series, 502 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


The Missing Bride; or, Miriam the Avenger. By 
Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of “ Self- 
Raised,’’ ‘‘ Ishmael,”’ etc. American series. 635 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. * 


The [lystery of Cloomber. By A. Conan Doyle, 
author of ** Sherlock Holmes,’’ ** Micah Clarke,” etc, 
250 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 
An Indian officer who in 1841 has killed an adept in a 
detile in Afghanistan suffers for it the rest of his life and 
ends dismally. The story is involved but not vivid. 


The Nobler Sex. By Florence Marryat, author of “ How 
Like a Wuman,”’ “ The Master Passion.”” The Lake- 
wood series. 314 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

This novel, which appeared in 1892, describes the attempt 
of a man and woman, both with children and both unhappily 
married, to disregard law and social convention in their 
personal relations, The woman suffers, though finally mar- 
ried, and in the course ofthe story, which is laid in England, 
a number of other social problems are discussed. 


The Princess Aline. By Richard Harding Davis, 
author of “The West from a Car-Window,” ‘Our 
English Cousins,” ‘Gallegher,’ ‘Van Bibber and 
Others,’ etc. Illustrated by C, D. Gibson. 163 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


The Silence of the Maharajah. By Marie Corelli, 
author of “The Romance of Two Worlds,” etc. 
Illustrated Merriam’s Violet series. 74 pp. 16mo, 
30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents, 


The Son of Don Juan. An Original Drama in Three 
Acts. Inspired by the reading of Ibsen's work, entitled 
“ Gjengangire.”” By José Echegaray. Translated by 
James Graham. With a portrait. 131% pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

José Echegaray, one of the most noted Spanish poets and 
dramatists, was born in Madrid sixty-three years ago, He 
was forty-two before his first drama was produced. In the 
past twenty years he has written fifty plays. ‘The Son of 
Don Juan ’”’ is a study in heredity on the same lines as 
Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’? (‘*Gjengangire’’), which play, Eche- 
garay states on his title-page, gave him the inspiration for 
the present work. The hero’s gradual mental decay, and 
collapse in the final scene to imbecility is painfully real. 

Publishers Weekly. 


The Story of Christine Rochefort. By Mrs. Helen 
Choate Prince. 313 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

It no longer excites surprise that a young woman, in her 
first novel, should attack such prodigious subjects as socialism 
and anarchism and the relations of capital and labor. There 
is no startling novelty in Mrs. Prince’s doctrine, her point of 
view being rather conservative or cautious than revolutionary, 
and perhaps her knowledge of the subject is derived more 
from reading and reflection than from observation. Certainly 
there is a suggestion of reading in the story itself, which re- 
lates to French provincial iife, and the figures are generally 
of a type not unfamiliar in French fiction. It is an earnest 
story, however, with a refinement of tone that should be 
expected from a granddaughter of Rufus Choate, and in this 
and other respects it is a healthy and welcome relief from 
the English socialistic novels. Philadelphia Times, 


The Story of Sonny Sahib. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of ‘*¢ Vernon’s Aunt,” 
“A Daughter of To-day,’ **An American Girl in 
London,” etc. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
A romance of the Indian mutiny and the years which im- 
mediately followed. 
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The Tower of Taddeo. By “Ouida” author of 
“ Moths,’ “ Guilderoy,” etc. The Belmore series, 
313 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 


The White Company. By A. Conan Doyle, author of 
“ Micah Clarke,” etc. Globe Library. 362 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


The Works of George Eliot. Felix Holt, Rad. 
ical, Intwo volumes. With illustrations. Illustrated 
Cabinet Edition. 325, 333 pp. 12mo, $2.20; by mail, 
$2.43. 


The Works of George Eliot. Middlemarch. A 
Study of Provincial Life. In three volumes. With 
illustrations. Illustrated Cabinet Edition. 376, 363, 
425 pp. 12mo, $3.30; by mail, $3 62. 

This edition takes as its text the revision of Mr. Cross, 
George Eliot’s husband. The type is clear and large 
enough for easy reading, the paper clean and of a good 
thickness, each volume is of convenient size for holdigg. 
The binding is neat and has a side stamp of George Eliot's 
face. No notes or dates as to time of original publication 
are given. ‘“ Middlemarch” has photogravure reproduc- 
tions of washed drawings by Mr. W. L. Taylor and of pho- 
tographs of Roman places. “ Felix Holt” is illustrated by 
Mr. F. T. Merrill and Mr. Frederick Dielman. 


They Call It Love. By Frank Frankfort Moore, author 
of “I Forbid the Banns,’’ “A Gray Eye or So,” 
“ Daireen,”’ etc. 297 pp. Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Frank F. Moore—do not confound him with George 
Moore; the two English novelists are not related in style or 
blood—has written a novel, “ They Call It Love.” It is 
rather clever in its descriptions and has a small element of 
actual fun in the introduction of an impossible American 
woman, Miss Imogen Q. Larkspur. NM. Y. World. 


Transition. A novel. By the author of “ A Superfluous 

Woman.” 330pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 
Honora, the heroine, is the only daughter of a country 
rector of some means; she has been to Girton, and on our 
introduction to her has just distinguished herself by coming 
out “equal to sixth’? in the Classical Tripos. She goes 
home full of dreams for the future, in which she is to queen 
it over a “set” or “circle” of remarkable persons. Our 
dreams of the future are rarely found to tally with reality, 
and Honora finds her father under the influence of an octo- 
genarian Chartist, giving up the greater part of their income 
by refusing to touch the Church tithes. The young woman 
is greatly distressed about the change in her prospects, and 
hopes, by means of an old friend, Leslie Lyttleton, to win 
her father back. Leslie, however, has become an ardent 
Socialist, and hails the step that the old man has taken with 
delight. There is nothing for it, the “sixth wrangler” 
finds, but to supplement her small income by teaching. She 
becomes head mistress of a high school, where she falls in 
with a certain girl, a younger teacher, who exercises a potent 
influence over her. We have some excellent bits of char- 
acter-sketching, and some very good views of the life of 
some of the men engaged in Socialist propaganda work. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson, author of 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” “The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll aud Mr. Hyde,” etc. Globe Library. 
238 pp. 1£2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle. By Charles Nodier. 
Trans at on and introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
First edition. 80 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

A Frenchman, named Charles Nodier, who made a journey 

from France to the islands of Scotland about 1820, wrote 4 

short story called “Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle,” and so 
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tent has the name of Trilby become that this story has 
ce translated by N. H. Dole and published by Estes & 
Lauriat. The book is not only interesting because its 
Scotch sylph is the prototype of Du Maurier’s pathetic 
herione, but it is really charming in itself. N. Y. World. 


Two Women anda Fool. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
With pictures by C. D. Gibson. 232 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.44. 

This story is divided between Paris and Chicago, an 
artist studio and the stage, and is beautifully illustrated. 
Works of Rudyard Kipling. New Uniform Edition in 

six volumes. Under the Deodars. Phantom 
’Rickshaw, and Wee Willie Winkie. 344 pp. 
Soldiers Three. Story of the Gadsbys, and 
In Black and White. 325 pp. Plain Tales From 
the Hills. Twenty-sixth thousand. 310 pp. The 
Light that Failed. Rewritten and enlarged. 339 pp. 
Life’s Handicap. Being Stories of Mine Own 
People. ‘Twentieth thousand. 351 pp. The Nau- 
lahka, A Story of West and East. By Rudyard 
Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. 379 pp. 12mo, each, 
go cents; by mail, $1.06. 

Young Ofeg’s Ditties. By Ola Hansson. Translated 
from the Swedish by George Egerton, author of 
“Keynotes,” etc. I9I pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
99 cents. 

“Young Ofeg’s Ditties” remind us a little of Eugéne Sue 
at his most cosmic phase, a little of Victor Hugo; there are 
flashes of a more grotesque Whitman, and shadowy render- 
ings of a fainter Blake; there are many passages reminiscent 
only of that masterpiece of mystical literature, “ Alice in 
Wonderland,”’ It is exactly the kind of thing one might 
expect from a well-read young gentleman brought up in 
seclusion, resolved to be profound and colossal at all costs, 
and conceiving Egoism as his pose, It is mainly echo—and 
Narcissus. There is not the slightest doubt that the book 
will appeal strongly to serious people of the more liberal 
variety, and especially to that increasingly important type, 
the serious girl. Most of the “ Ditties” take the form of 
monologue: “I stood and gazed upon the world and 
marvelled at its beauty.” ‘I was devouring my black 
bread, dipping it in water to soften it. My enemies sat at a 
sumptuous table and ate larks’ tongues and drank exquisite 
wines.” ‘I descended into the great road that runs round 
the world.” Then thingshappen. Some of the conceits, it 
must be admitted, are ingenious, but the things are full of 
these dream-like incongruities, and a soupcon of downright 
insanity flavars the whole. It is possible that the originals 
have a finish these translations lack. But, frankly, we are 
not greatly moved by them—even to parody—and to us the 
greatest interest is in the fact that George Egerton has 
translated them, and means, in the fervor of her admiration, 
to translate us a great deal more of Hansson. 

Saturday Review. 

Zaphra. A story of to-day. By John P. Stockton, Jr. 
With a frontispiece. 95 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

There is a scene of misery on the east side. A starving 
woman is ejected for her rent, and by her side in the street 
are two ragged children, and to complete this picture a young 
girl lies ill on a pallet close by. Father John, a priest, sees 
this harrowing sight, and does his best to save the poor peo- 
ple. The pallet, with its occupant, is transferred to a neigh- 
boring house, where there is a kind hearted neighbor, and 
Father John goes out in quest of a doctor. He calls on Dr. 
Moneybones, but as there is no fee Mecneybones declines 
rendering any services. * * * The world being out of 
Joint, the author believes present dislocations might be set all 
straight. * * * NV. Y. Times. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Richard II. With 
frontispiece. With preface, glossary, etc., by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. 141 pp- and notes. 32mo, leather, 
50 cents; by mail, 55 cents; cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. 
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Shakespeare’s First Part of King Henry IV. 
Shakespeare’s Second Part of King Henry 
IV. With frontispiece, With preface, glossary, etc., 
by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 163, 178 pp. and notes. 
32mo, leather, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents; cloth, 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

These adaitions to the “ Temple’ Shakespeare are as 
admirable. as their predecessors. The size, print and paper are 
well-nigh perfect, the preface covers in brief each of the sub- 
jects needed as to the play, publication, time of authorship, 
origin, plays on the same subject, etc., and at the end are a 
glossary and notes. A better edition for mature study has 
not recently appeared. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Livy. Books I. to V. Tacitus’s Germania and 
Agricola, (Reprinted from Kelly’s Keys to the 
Classics.) 228, 76, 73,57 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 

These literal translations by Roscoe Morgan and Henry 
Owgan were made about twenty-five years ago to be used as 
‘‘ ponies,” that is by students, and have for general reading 
the faults and advantages of such issues. 

Manual of Home-[lade Apparatus. With reference 
to chemistry, physics and physiology. By John F. 
Woodhull, author of “ First Course in Science,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 72 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 

Directions for making at a small expense apparatus for 
experiments in chemistry, physics and physiology; directions 
are also given for the experiments. Publishers Weekly. 
One Thousand and One Anecdotes. _ Illustrations, 

incidents, episodes, yarns, stories, adventures, practical 
jokes, witticisms, epigrams and bon-mots. Gathered 
from all sources, old and new. Arranged and edited 
by Alfred H. Miles, editor of “The New Standard 
Elocutionist,” etc. 388 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.27. 

The Antiquary. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With steel 
plates from designs by George Cruikshank, J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A.,and other artists. 392 pp. I2mo, $1.05; 
by mail, $1.18. 

A reprint, in close, rather fine type, with illustrations 
worn, but still interesting and useful. 

The Duties of Servants. A practical guide to the 
routine of domestic service. By “A Member of the 
(English) Aristocracy.”” 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 54 
cents. 

Though we can hardly imagine that many mistresses or 
servants go to hand-books such as the present for instructions 
as to how the multifarious duties of the footman or cook 
ought to be carried out, yet there may, no doubt, be some to 
whom trustworthy information on these points may be use- 
ful, and for such the particulars here given will be found 
valuable. The directions given seem to be as clear and 
comprehensive as is possible in a matter where details must 
always vary, and where no two households are exactl 
alike. The chapter on Waiting at Dinner is full of admi- 
rable counsel, which might well be taken to heart in many 
households, both small and great, which do not seem to 
think themselves in need of improvement. 

London Bookseller. 

The German Universities. Their Character and His- 
torical Development. By Friederich Paulsen. Author- 
ized translation by Edward Delavan Perry. With an 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. 254 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett, author 
of “A Year of Miracle,” ‘“ Blessed be Drudgery,” etc. 
26 pp. 16mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

The Power of the Press. By J. B. Hawthorne, D. D. 
23 pp. I2mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 7 cents. 

This address was delivered atthe opening of the new 
building of “The Baptist Witness,” at Ocala, Florida, and 
deals with popular literature, the secular and the religions 
press. ? 
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SPRING AND MUSIC. 


Spring, among her sylvan shades, 
And the gladness of her glades, 

Once in dreamy hours was straying, 
Where sweet Music with her throngs 
Of glad melodies and songs 

In the happy vales was playing. 


Pan beheld the fairy maids 
As they gamboled in the shades, 
And he swore they should not sever, 
But that o’er the blooming land, 
Heart to heart and hand in hand, 
They should wander on forever. 


Thus when come the gentle days 
O’er the wildwood’s tangled ways, 
There is found no gloomy weather ; 

For among the leafy bowers 

And the valleys bright with flowers 

Spring and Music walk together! 

From “ Oklahoma and Other Poems,” 
by Freeman E. Miller, A. M. 





